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Social Security in Review 


The Labor Force in March 


The course of claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation suggests that the 
crest of reconversion unemployment 
may have passed in March. While 
adverse situations may develop as a 
result of the strike in coal mining or 
other circumstances, the strain of re- 
adjustment seemed to have eased to 
some extent. 

This improvement was due to the 
decline in the number of men released 
from the armed forces and the ex- 
pansion of peacetime production after 
settlement of wage disputes. Apart 
from these factors the general labor- 
market situation did not change much 
in comparison with the preceding 
month: withdrawal of emergency war 
workers from the labor force con- 
tinued; a lag still existed between the 
release of men from the armed forces 
and their return to civilian occupa- 
tions; civilian workers were displaced 
by veterans; there remained consider- 
able frictional unemployment both of 
veterans on their way from military 
service to peacetime employment and 
of displaced workers on their way to 
new jobs or, in some cases, on their 
way out of the labor force. 

The number of continued unem- 
ployment compensation claims (the 
sum of waiting-period and compensa- 
ble claims) varied in a comparatively 
narrow range during March; from 
1,929,000 in the week ended March 2 
it rose to 1,933,000 in the week ended 
March 9 and dropped to 1,712,000 in 
the last week in March. At the same 
time the number of veterans’ read- 
justment allowance payments rose 
slowly but steadily from 1,451,000 in 
the first week of the month to 1,566,- 
000 in the last week. 

If the sum of continued unemploy- 
ment compensation claims and vet- 
erans’ readjustment allowances is 
used as a rough measurement of un- 
employment under the two programs, 
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it appears that the combined total 
reached the high point of nearly 3.4 
million in the middle of March and 
dropped to less than 3.3 million by 
the end of the month. 

In the unemployment compensa- 
tion system all types of claims de- 
clined in the 4-week period from the 


week ended March 2 to the week 
ended March 30; initial claims went 
down from 201,000 to 163,000, wait- 
ing-period claims from 144,000 to 
118,000, and compensable claims from 
1,785,000 to 1,594,000. 

The number of compensable claims 
declined in March in all the leading 
industrial States except Pennsylvania. 
As compared with the week ended 
March 2, the last week of March 
showed the following changes in com- 
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pensable claims in the 10 States with 
the largest number in the earlier 
week: 


Compensable claims 
(in thousands) 
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March 80 March 2 
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In the United States as a whole the 
ratio of total claims to covered em- 
ployment declined from 7.3 percent in 
the week ended February 9 to 6.4 per- 
cent in that ended March 30. The 
ranking of States by the rate of un- 
employment as measured by this ratio 
did not change appreciably. 
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Except for Pennsylvania, where the 
claims load was increased as an after- 


Weekly number of claimants for unemployment benefits, May 5, 1945—-March 30, 1946 
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math of work stoppages, all industrial 
States recorded improvement. In 
contrast, several predominantly agri- 
cultural States, among them Arkan- 
sas, North and South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia, in the South, and 
Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, and Wyoming in the 
West reported a rise in the relative 
number of claims, due chiefly to the 
large number of interstate claims filed 
in these States by workers laid off in 
industrial States. All in all, there 
was a tendency toward a more even 
distribution of declining unemploy- 
ment over the country, though a con- 
siderable pocket of unemployment re- 
mained in the Pacific Region and in 
States which supplied this region with 
labor during the war. These trends 
are illustrated by comparing the ratio 
to covered employment of all claims 
in the week ended March 30 with that 
for the week ended February 9, when 
unemployment in covered industries 
reached the high plateau it held until 
the latter half of March. 


February in Review 


Although the weekly number of per- 
sons filing compensable claims for un- 
employment compensation in Febru- 
ary moved upward from 1,673,000 in 
the week ended February 2 to 1,785,- 
000 in the week ended March 2, there 
was a net decline in the total number 
of both initial and continued claims 
filed in February as compared with 
January. These declines reflected in 


part the fewer number of days in 
February in which claims could be 
filed and in part the reaction from the 
usual seasonal rise in January. That 
there was no appreciable change in 
the volume of unemployment, as 
measured by claims, is shown by the 
fact that in most States the claims 
load was still above the December 
level. The estimated $120 million ex- 
pended in February was $15 million 
less than in January but $114 million 
more than in February 1945, when un- 
employment compensation operations 
were still at a low level despite cut- 
backs in war production in certain 
parts of the country. An average 
weekly number of almost 1.6 million 
persons received benefit checks in 
February, and an average of 1.1 mil- 
lion unemployed veterans received re- 
adjustment allowances; a year earlier 
the comparable figures were 100,000 
and 26,100. 


IN OLD-AGE and survivors insurance, 
more primary, wife’s, and widow’s 
benefits were awarded in February 
than in any previous month, keeping 
the total number of awards at the 
high rate of recent months. Half the 
February awards were for primary 
benefits, in contrast to one-third in 
February 1945, while awards of 
widow’s current and child’s benefits, 
which most closely reflected the deaths 
of servicemen during the war, fell 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Social Insurance in Venezuela 


By Oscar M. Powell* 


VENEZUELA’s system of social insur- 
ance against the risks of sickness, 
maternity, and occupational injuries, 
adopted in 1940, was put into effect 
by a series of decrees in 1944 and be- 
gan operation in the Federal District 
on October 9, 1944. Some 80,000 in- 
sured workers and 160,000 depend- 
ents eligible for benefits have been 
enrolled under the program; this num- 
ber represents about 60 percent of the 
entire population in the insurance 
zone. By February 1945 the new sys- 
tem was working sufficiently well for 
the Central Social Insurance Insti- 
tute to recommend the creation, after 
further experience, of two new Re- 
gional Funds which would extend the 
insurance operations westward from 
the Federal District, in north central 
Venezuela, through the great oil re- 
gion to the borders of Colombia. 

In addition to cash benefits for in- 
sured workers, the system provides a 
wide variety of medical services, in- 
cluding general medical and clinical 
care; specialist services; hospitaliza- 
tion; home care; maternity, infant, 
and child care; school health services; 
dental services; glasses; and periodic 
health examinations of workers. For 
this range of services the circle of 
eligible dependents is wider and the 
qualifying requirements are more gen- 
erous than anywhere else in the hemi- 
sphere. Demand for the services— 
heavy from the beginning—has called 
forth energetic and unremitting ef- 
fort on the part of the insurance or- 
ganization and its administrative, 
medical, dental, and social work per- 
sonnel. 

The new Venezuelan Government, 
the Revolutionary Junta which came 
into power in October 1945, voted a 
special credit of 4.6 million bolivars 
for social insurance on December 13, 
1945. Most of the amount was allo- 


*Executive Director, Social Security 
Board. The author visited Venezuela in 
1943 to assist in drafting the General 
Regulation which makes specific provi- 
sions to establish the program required 
by the act of 1940. The author is indebted 
to Car] Farman, Division of Coordination 
Studies, Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, for his services in assembling and 
verifying data used in this article. 


cated to health and maternity insur- 
ance, to cover a deficit and provide 
improved services through June 30, 
1946. The decree made available to 
this program an estimated State con- 
tribution of 3.5 percent of covered 
wages from November 1, 1945, through 
June 30, 1946. Approximately 0.525 
percent of wages was also allocated for 
administration of employment in- 
juries. The decree provides that a 
permanent system providing larger 
Government contributions should go 
into effect by July 1 of this year. 


The Venezuelan Economy 


Venezuela’s general economic posi- 
tion in South America falls roughly 
between that of countries like Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Chile, where in- 
dustrialization has made its greatest 
advances on the continent, and that 
of the less industrially developed 
countries, which produce only a very 
few consumer goods. Oil production 
is especially important in the Vene- 
zuelan economy. Great deposits, de- 
veloped by foreign concerns which use 
methods of high technological effi- 
ciency, have made Venezuela the 
greatest oil producer in Latin Ameri- 
ica and given it third rank in the 
world, after the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Aside from the oil companies, how- 
ever, the average firm has a limited 
capital investment and employs rela- 
tively few workers. Among the hin- 
drances to industrial development 
cited by Professor Roberto Moll’ are 
lack of skilled workers, inadequate 
transportation (although the highway 
system has some impressive achieve- 
ments to its credit), and insufficient 
hydroelectric power. The standard 
of living of most of the population in 
turn limits the market for domestic 
goods. The objectives of improving 
consumption, nutrition, and produc- 
tion are all interconnected, and all— 
it is generally admitted—are difficult 
to achieve. 

Nevertheless the Government, aided 
partly by the substantial revenues de- 


1“Lecciones de Economia Venezolana” 
Revista de Fomento, No. 55, 1944, p. 140. 


rived from its handling of the oil re- 
sources, has been pressing vigorously 
for a wide variety of social improve- 
ments ever since the death of Gémez, 
the former dictator, in December 1935. 
It has encouraged rural cooperatives, 
to aid in the slow but essential task 
of bringing about a structural change 
in agriculture. Some larger estates 
have been broken up into small hold- 
ings, to create a substantial ranchero 
class and so develop more efficient ag- 
ricultural production. A 3-year plan, 
announced in 1938, has greatly ex- 
panded the public medical facilities 
and has brought about substantial 
progress in public health, education, 
and child welfare. 


Legislative History of Social Insur- 
ance 


The power to legislate for social in- 
surance was delegated to the Federal 
Government by the Constitution of 
1936. The Labor Law of that year 
established certain employer respon- 
sibilities for death and disability 
resulting from employment, and also 
included brief directions for develop- 
ing insurance for industrial injuries, 
sickness, maternity, old age, disability, 
and survivorship. In 1938, on the in- 
vitation of the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, the International Labor Office 
sent a mission from Geneva to aid 
in drafting a social insurance meas- 
ure. A bill providing for health and 
maternity benefits and industrial in- 
jury insurance for workers in indus- 
try and commerce was submitted to 
the National Congress in June 1938 
but did not come to a vote. A more 
comprehensive measure, which in- 
cluded old-age and invalidity insur- 
ance, was introduced in 1939 but failed 
of adoption. 

This administrative planning and 
legislative discussion, however, paved 
the way for the current law, the Com- 
pulsory Social Insurance Act of June 
14, 1940, which was promulgated on 
July 24 of the same year. The act di- 
rected that the programs for health 
and maternity insurance and insur- 
ance against industrial injuries should 
be adopted first and that methods of 
providing protection against other 
risks—old age, invalidity, death, and 
involuntary unemployment — should 
be studied. It also specified that the 
programs should be introduced grad- 
ually, by decrees of the Federal Execu- 
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tive, who is to determine both the 
type of firms to be included and the 
geographic areas in which the pro- 
grams are to be put in operation. Cov- 
erage in terms of the labor market 
was specified, with certain temporary 
exceptions (agriculture, domestic em- 
ployment, home work, and temporary 
employment) and a few outright ex- 
clusions (family workers and those 
performing casual services outside the 
scope of the employer’s regular busi- 
ness). 

The benefits, in cash and kind, were 
prescribed in sufficient detail to pro- 
vide a general guide for the later 
regulations. 

The act also directed that the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the social in- 
surance program were to be met from 
the National Treasury. The Central 
Social Insurance Institute, under di- 
rection of the “competent Minister,” 
was charged with the general super- 
vision of all social insurance pro- 
grams, while regional administration 
of health and maternity insurance 
was delegated to Regional Funds. 

Several important points were left 
to later decisions, to be made by Ex- 
ecutive decree. These decisions, which 
were more than 3 years in the making, 
included the fixing of wage classes and 
contributions, methods of paying con- 
tributions, details regarding benefits 
and the rights and duties of bene- 
ficiaries, registration of workers in the 
system, and the rules for the central 
and regional bodies. 

The operating method, in short, had 
to be worked out. This was accom- 
plished chiefly through the General 
Regulation of February 19, 1944, in the 
preparation of which the writer had 
the privilege of participating. The 
General Regulation, supplemented by 
later decrees, provides the working 
rules for the Venezuelan social insur- 
ance system. It deals in detail with 
the scope, administration, financial 
resources, and benefits of the pro- 
grams and also governs disputes, pen- 
alties, questions of medical service, 
and transitional matters. 


Scope of the Programs 


Save for the exemptions and exclu- 
sions to be noted, all individuals work- 
ing for private firms and companies 
are covered by virtue of an express or 
implied contract of employment. 


Persons who work in public corpora- 


tions and establishments are also Cov- 
ered if their positions are considered 
to be employment under the Labor 
Law and its regulations. Anyone who 
earns more than 9,600 bolivars * a year 
is not covered for health and mater- 
nity insurance, but there is no salary 
limit for insurance against occupa- 
tional accidents and diseases. 

Some groups are temporarily ex- 
cluded pending a determination of the 
best method of coverage; others are 
declared not subject to insurance. 
Temporarily exempted are workers in 
agriculture and stock raising, home 
workers whose working conditions are 
not similar to those of ordinary em- 
ployees, and domestic and temporary 
workers. Persons who are “not sub- 
ject,” and so outside the scope of the 
insurance programs, are those per- 
forming occasional services not within 
the regular course of the employer’s 
trade or business, and members of 
the employer’s family who work ex- 
clusively for him and live under his 
roof. 


Administration 


The administrative bodies are the 
Central Social Insurance Institute and 
the Regional Funds. The first, and 
to date the only, Regional Fund to be 
established is that for the Federal Dis- 
trict, which also serves the munici- 
palities of Chacao and Petare. Both 
the Institute and the Funds are de- 
clared to be autonomous public cor- 
porations, having their property sepa- 
rate from and independent of the Na- 
tional Treasury. Their autonomy, 
which is in accord with the 1936 and 
1939 recommendations of the Con- 
ferences of American States which 
are members of the International La- 
bor Organization, is qualified by the 
Compulsory Insurance Act and the 
General Regulations. Thus it will be 
noted that the Institute works in co- 
operation with certain regular depart- 
ments of the Government and that it 
retains substantial control over the 
Regional Fund or Funds. 

The Institute is under the general 
supervision of the Ministry of Labor 
and Communications and has close 
liaison with the Ministry of Health 
and Social Assistance. In turn, the 
Institute has supervision over the Re- 
gional Funds, which administer the 


2The current exchange value of the 
bolivar is about 30 cents. 


sickness and maternity program. It 
directs the administration of insur- 
ance against occupational accidents 
and diseases. It is also responsible for 
conducting research and making 
studies of old-age, invalidity, survivor, 
and unemployment insurance. 

Through its supervisory powers over 
the Regional Funds, the Institute can 
assure uniformity of administration 
as social insurance is extended to ad- 
ditional areas. It may, for special rea- 
sons, modify the wage classes, risk 
classes, and contributions detailed in 
the General Regulation, but its deci- 
sions on these matters are subject to 
approval by the Ministries of Labor 
and Communications and of Health 
and Social Assistance. Though its au- 
thority over administration is virtu- 
ally complete, it can make no funda- 
mental changes in the rights and 
obligations of the insured workers 
without the consent of the Ministers 
mentioned. 

The administrative body of the In- 
stitute is an Executive Council (Con- 
sejo Directivo) made up of six princi- 
pal and six alternate members; the 
Government, employers, and insured 
workers are equally represented 
among the membership. The mem- 
bers are appointed by the President, 
through the Minister of Labor and 
Communications, for 2-year terms; 
they serve without pay but receive 
traveling expenses and fees for at- 
tendance at Council meetings. 

A Director General, also appointed 
by the President, is the Council’s ex- 
ecutive officer, charged with assuring 
compliance with its regulations, pre- 
paring its budget, reviewing the budg- 
ets of the Regional Funds, and organ- 
izing, allocating, and naming the 
personnel of the Institute. 

The Regional Funds, under the su- 
pervision of the Central Institute, ad- 
minister health and maternity insur- 
ance in their jurisdictions, collecting 
contributions and providing benefits. 
In matters relating to insurance for 
occupational accidents and diseases, 
the Funds act as executive agents for 
the Central Institute. Each Regional 
Fund is administered by an Executive 
Board (Junta Directiva), constituted 
and appointed in the same way as the 
Institute’s Executive Council except 
that its members must have their res- 
idence within the jurisdiction served 
by the Fund. A Director, chosen by 
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Table 1.—Weekly contributions for health and maternity insurance, by wage classes 
































[In bolivars] 
Salary range 
Basic Weekly 
Wage class Daily Weekly Monthly daily contri- 
wage bution 
From | To | From To From To | 
eee ee 0 3.99] 0 23. 99 0 99. 99 2.70 1.00 
RRR TRESS a 4.00 7.99 24.00 47.99 | 100.00] 199.99 6.00 2. 10 
SEE 8.00 11. 99 48. 00 71.99 | 200.00 | 299.99 10. 00 3. 50 
See 12.00 15. 99 72. 00 95.99 | 300.00] 399.99 14. 00 4. 90 
TES oY SER OM et ead, 400.00 |......--- 18. 00 6. 30 
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the President, performs functions’ by either the worker or authorized 


parallel to those of the Director Gen- 
eral of the Institute. Subject to the 
approval of the Institute, the Funds 
formulate their own rules. 

As a step toward building a govern- 
mental career service, the General 
Regulation specifies that the person- 
nel of both the Central Institute and 
the Regional Funds are to be selected 
on the basis of capacity and merit. 
For the Regional Funds, selection of 
employees must also conform to 
standards fixed by .the Central 
Institute. . 

The Regional Funds, in consulta- 
tion with the medical colleges, deter- 
mine most professional matters, in- 
cluding the question of physicians’ 
fees. Conflicts between physicians 
and the Regional Funds are referred 
to a special commission made up of 
representatives of the Ministry of 
Health and Social Assistance, Minis- 
try of Labor and Communications, 
and the Central Institute. Disputes 
of a general character are handled 
by the labor courts, but appeals from 
fines assessed against either employers 
or insured persons are made to the 
Director General of the Central Insti- 
tute, whose decision is final. 


Contributions 


The collection and recording of con- 
tributions have been made as simple 
as possible. The Central Social In- 
surance Institute is responsible for 
the details of the collection method, 
which is based on the stamp system. 
A stamp book, or workbook, is distrib- 
uted to each covered worker by the 
Regional Funds, which also sell the 
stamps to employers at least once each 
month. Workers deposit their books 
with the employer when beginning 
their jobs, and he must keep them in 
a safe place, accessible to inspection 


social insurance officers. To claim 
benefits the worker must obtain and 
present his book at the insurance of- 
fice. When the book has expired, it 
is turned in to the insurance office, 
which issues a new book showing the 
cumulative value of stamps to the 
worker’s credit. 

The workbook is evidence of the 
worker’s eligibility for benefits, and 
the social insurance institutions do 
not maintain a record of the work- 
er’s earnings. Each employer’s requi- 
sition for stamps is made on a ruled 
form on which he must enter the 
name of each worker, the number of 
the workbook, the worker’s wage and 
wage class, and the stamps bought 
on the worker’s account, as well as the 
number of weeks for which the stamps 
are purchased. The worker also fills 
out, for the Fund, an individual 
schedule of descriptive information. 


For health and maternity insur- 
ance, contributions are based on a 
schedule of five wage classes and are 
divided equally between employer and 
employee, each paying, on the aver- 
age, somewhat less than 3 percent of 
wages. The employer withholds the 
worker’s share of the contribution 
from his wages. Table 1 shows the 
wage classes and contributions as 
fixed by the General Regulation. 

The system of occupational acci- 
dent and injury insurance rests on a 
different contribution base (table 2), 
with the full charge on the employer. 
Rates were reduced in October 1945, 
effective January 7, 1946. There are 
six risk classes, ranging from firms 
with fewer than four workers and with 
no machinery (class A)—schools are 
also included in this group—to certain 
transportation firms, mines, and other 
undertakings with the highest risk 


Table 2.—Weekly contributions for occu- 
pational accidents and diseases, January 
1946 














[In bolivars] 
Risk class 

Wage class 
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(class F). The average employer con- 


tribution has been estimated at 2.31 
percent of wages.° 

Contributions for both programs are 
due on the first working day of each 
week, or on the first day of employ- 
ment in the case of laborers who be- 
gin work later in the week. If dif- 
ferent employers hire a worker 
during the same week, only the first 
employer pays the contribution. Pay- 
ments are suspended when the worker 
is receiving cash benefits. 

The contribution of the National 
Treasury is important. It includes 
all costs of administering the pro- 
grams, and the initial cost of setting 
them up and of providing and main- 
taining the health and medical equip- 
ment. Though not originally fixed in 
percentage terms, the Government 
contribution as determined by Decree 
No. 89 of December 13, 1945, is now 
approximately 4.025 percent of wages. 

There is provision for a technical 
reserve and a reinsurance fund for 
the system of industrial accidents and 
diseases. In health and maternity 
insurance, any surplus must be used 
entirely to set up and maintain a re- 
insurance fund for the Regional 
Funds. So long as there is only one 
such Fund, the surplus constitutes its 
reserves. The Central Institute man- 
ages all reserves. 


Benefits 


Benefits under health insurance in- 
clude both cash payments and medical 
care for the worker and medical care 
for his family. This care extends to 
the wife (legal or common law); to 
legitimate, natural, or adopted chil- 
dren up to age 18; to other minors 
living with and dependent on the 
worker; and to his mother if she lives 
with him and is supported by him. 


3 Seguridad Social, August 1945. 
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After a waiting period of 3 days, the 
insured worker is entitled to cash ben- 
efits equal to two-thirds of the base 
wage. No qualifying period is neces- 
sary to obtain these benefits. 

For maternity insurance, whether 
for the woman insured by her own 
employment or dependents of the in- 
sured worker, contributions must have 
been paid for at least 13 weeks in the 
year before confinement—4 of the 13 
in the first quarter of the year. This 
requirement was modified during the 
first year of the program’s operation. 
The insured woman who has met the 
contribution requirement is entitled 
to medical benefit and a cash pay- 
ment, equal to two-thirds of her basic 
wage, during the 6 weeks before and 
after delivery. Gainful employment 
must be discontinued for the time the 
cash benefit is paid. The medical 
benefit, available also to members of 
the insured worker’s family, includes 
prenatal care and obstetrical aid as 
well as necessary postpartum atten- 
tion. 

All health insurance benefits are 
limited to a maximum of 26 weeks. 
When such benefits are exhausted, the 
insured worker must contribute for 
26 weeks to qualify for further bene- 
fits, except in the case of a new illness, 
for whjch only 8 new weekly contri- 
butions are necessary. As the rights 
of the family derive from the rights 
of the insured worker, the loss of the 
latter’s right to sickness benefit entails 
a corresponding loss for members of 
his family, except for those who are 
under treatment at the time. On the 
other hand, when a family member 
loses his right to benefits by reason of 
26 weeks of treatment, the rights of 
the other members and of the insured 
worker to the same benefits are not 
affected. If the insured worker ex- 
hausts his right to benefits, payment 
of a single weekly contribution will 
restore the right to medical care for 
the eligible members of his family who 
have not exhausted their own rights 
to such treatment. 

If the worker leaves covered employ- 
ment, his and his dependents’ rights 
to medical attention continue for 6 
weeks after the last contribution week. 
The 6 weeks’ provision also operates 
when the insured worker receives a 
pension under the work injury pro- 
gram and stops working. 

Medical care is provided in medical 





centers of various types, through 
home visits, and in hospitals. It in- 
cludes general and specialist services, 
medicines, dentistry, school health 
work, and examinations of insured 
persons. In less populous areas the 
medical centers are financed in col- 
laboration with other public bodies, 
national and local. Others are fi- 
nanced entirely by the insurance sys- 
tem, which has also invested some of 
its reserves (accumulated under the 
occupational injuries program) in 
local government loans for hospital 
construction. 

Hospital care is available in cases 
of contagious illness, when control or 
observation is essential, in surgical 
and similar cases, and when family 
care is not available. As the insur- 
ance system does not as yet own any 
hospital properties, it has made con- 
tracts with eight institutions whereby 
a definite number of beds are paid 
for. If the insured wishes to enter 


another hospital, his expenses are de- 
frayed on the basis of what the cost 
would have been in one of the hos- 
pitals under contract. Thus 9 boli- 
vars daily is set for general illness or 
maternity care and 10 bolivars for 
surgical cases, plus payment of the 
doctor’s fees in accordance with 
schedules approved by the College of 
Physicians of the Federal District. 
When the insured worker is hospital- 
ized, his cash benefit stops but the 
family receives a weekly payment 
equal to half the amount of his bene- 
fit. 

Home care is specified when the sick 
person cannot attend the clinic but 
is not hospitalized. A physician from 
the curative center to which the in- 
sured belongs attends the patient, and 
a visiting nurse calls daily to ensure 
compliance with the doctor’s orders, 
give injections, maintain the chart for 
the attending physician, and perform 
similar services. 


Table 3.—Receipts and benefit expenditures, Venezuelan social insurance programs, 
October 1944—July 1945 * 






























































{In bolivars] 
Value of temporary cash benefits and funeral grants 
' Value of | 
Month Receipts — Ambula- Hospital- | Mater- Funeral 
Total tory pa- | ized pa- nity | hee 
tients | tients cases | 8 
Health and maternity insurance 
a ntcccncadenacacsned 7, 618, 351 4, 381, 926 1, 235, 458 1, 065, 721 | 68,120 | 54,615 | 47,003 
1944 | | 

See 802, 776 193, 735 11, 058 8, 974 | 511 | 170 | 1, 403 
SI vitinscnccnenanad 696, 455 223, 089 52, 882 44, 553 | 3,851 | 1,478 3, 000 
TRIE. 781, 657 336, 890 91, 637 75, 737 | 7,108 | 4,293 4, 500 
690, 721 414, 646 122, 645 103, 081 | 7, 496 6, 968 5, 100 
619, 205 430, 906 143, 837 122, 264 8, 483 6, 490 6, 600 
776, 423 633, 152 174, 726 151, 007 | 10, 490 8, 329 4, 900 
( EEE ECCS 758, 632 675, 148 209, 068 181, 300 11, 155 9, 713 6, 900 
| Sa 818, 505 729, 350 209, 786 183, 747 | 10, 157 8, 482 7, 400 
PS ae 819, 138 745, 010 219, 819 195, 058 8, 869 8, 692 7, 200 

Pisstudiaakdhdasseesmnuhes 854, 839 ) () () () () (2) 

Insurance for occupational accidents and diseases 
A ae 3, 425, 061 426, 024 205, 500 197, 450 | | RRS 8, 100 
334, 472 43, 649 4, 662 4,042 |; 600 
292, 306 58, 013 13, 584 13, 153 ee 300 
344, 395 62, 367 24, 723 23, 450 3) 900 
eee 301, 387 63, 772 24, 941 23, 303 | ee 1, 200 
Dt ninensancesenoced 287, 455 69, 672 23, 794 23, 241 fh | Sea 3, 300 
| 343, 384 22, 402 30, 082 29, 473 rl eS 

i 340, 703 36, 435 27, 685 25, 952 {ae 1, 200 
392, 746 31, 794 24, 747 24, 051 396 | 300 
376, 421 37, 920 31, 282 30, 785 | 4 Se 300 

411, 792 (?) () (?) | a one (?) 














1 Does not include permanént disability and sur- 
vivors’ pensions or lump-sum disability payments 
under insurance for occupational accidents and 


2? Not available. 


Source: Seguridad Social, Caracas, April-Septem- 
ber 1945. 
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Benefits for occupational accidents 
and diseases are interlocked with 
the general program. For the first 26 
weeks the injured person receives 
medical care and any necessary or- 
thopedic and prosthetic appliances 
through the regular health insurance 
facilities, with hospitalization as re- 
quired. If he is not able to work, his 
cash benefits are the same as for 
health insurance—namely, two-thirds 
of wages, payable from the fourth 
day for a maximum of 26 weeks. The 
Regional Fund administers these serv- 
ices under the direction of the Cen- 
tral Social Insurance Institute. 

After 26 weeks, or sooner if perma- 
nent incapacity is determined, a pen- 
sion graded to the degree of disability 
becomes payable for life or for the 
duration of the disability. For total 
disability the monthly pension is 
two-thirds of the basic salary, plus 
a sum to pay for an attendant if one 
is needed. For partial disability of 
10 percent or more, the monthly pen- 
sion equals two-thirds of the amount 
by which the injury has reduced his 
wages. If the incapacity is between 
5 percent and 10 percent, he receives 
a lump-sum payment equal to three 
times the annual value of the pen- 
sion that would have been computed 
for such incapacity. The degree of 
disability is determined for specified 
accidents and diseases in accordance 
with an official schedule.‘ 

If the injury causes the worker’s 
death, a monthly pension is payable 
to his survivors as long as they meet 
the eligibility requirements. The pen- 
sion, which varies according to the 
size of the family and the physical 
condition of the beneficiary, is deter- 
mined by the following scale of pay- 
ments: 








| Percent 
of basic 
Beneficiary wage of | Duration 
insured 
person | 
| 
Widow, able to work-- 25 Life or until remar- 
riage. 
Widow, disabled or 30 | Life or until remar- 
aged 65. riage. 
Widower, disabled and 30 | Life. 
previously depend- 
ent on wife. 
Half orphan..........- 15 | To age 15; later if 
disabled. 
Whole orphan........- 25 | To age 15; later if 
disabled. 











* Gaceta Oficial, October 5, 1944. 


A widow who remarries receives a 
final payment of a lump sum equal to 
three times the amount of her annual 
pension. The aggregate of all survi- 
vor benefits for a family may not 
exceed the amount payable for total 
disability; when this limitation ap- 
plies, each benefit is reduced propor- 
tionately. If this amount is not ex- 
hausted by payment to the survivors 
noted above, however, other depend- 
ents become eligible for pensions. 

On the death of a worker insured 
under any of the programs, a lump- 
sum payment of 300 bolivars is made. 


Operation of the Program 


The exact coverage of the Vene- 
zuela system, in terms of persons cur- 
rently protected, is a matter of esti- 
mate. In April 1945, when 175,000 
workbooks had been issued and 5,540 
employers registered by the Regional 
Fund of the Federal District, it was 
estimated that about 10,000 of the in- 
dividuals enrolled were not active in 
the covered labor market. The 65,000 
workers thus eligible for benefit, plus 
their dependents, made up a potential 
beneficiary group of some 206,000 per- 
sons. Medical personnel serving the 
insured population and affiliated with 
the Regional Fund numbered 586 per- 
sons, including 183 physicians, 25 den- 
tists, and 97 nurses. The Fund had 
an administrative staff of 94, while 
the personnel of the Central Insti- 
tute stood at 35. 

The health and maternity insurance 
budget for the first operating year, 
based on estimated income of 9.0 mil- 
lion bolivars, allocated funds as fol- 
lows: 











Percent 

Total 100. 00 
Medical and surgical care_._.-.-. 42.55 
Pharmaceutical care............... 4. 39 
Hospitalization 19. 00 
aan 6. 28 
Oe 27. 59 
Reinsurance fund -19 





For occupational accidents and dis- 
eases, the similar budget allocation, 
based on estimated income of 3.4 mil- 
lion bolivars, was: 





Percent 

Total — sans L200. G0 
Medical and surgical care__.__.-~- 18. 53 
Temporary cash compensation_.__. 15. 32 
Pensions and capital payments... 30.16 
Industrial safety and hygiene_---- 1. 75 


Unexpected costs and general re- 


GOFVES ..<.20- a 34. 24 





The over-all summary of receipts 
and expenditures (table 3) shows that 


Table 4.—Volume of medical services, 
May-July 1945 





Type of service May | June | July 





Services in medical cen- 
ters (including clinical, 
= dental, and 

eres 85, 154 | 84, 631 

Services in specialist cen- 
ter (including labora- 
tory services,’ ophthal- 
mology, urology, otolar- 
yngology, dermatology, 
Spits cotwadadsdannoles 19,710 | 20, 747 20, 735 

Services in traumatologi- 
cal center (work acci- 
dents, general acci- 


GHEE, CIB) ocnccccossses 5,499 | 5,801 5, 317 














growth over the first 10 months of ex- 
perience was substantial, especially 
for health and maternity insurance, 
in which both medical and cash bene- 
fits rose steadily month after month. 

Relatively few pensions for disabil- 
ity or to survivors have as yet been 
paid under the occupational injuries 
program. Eighteen pensions for per- 
manent partial disability had been 
awarded, up to August 8, 1945, none 
for permanent total disability, and 16 
lump-sum payments had been made 
for disabilities of 5 to 10 percent. In 
18 cases of compensable fatal acci- 
dents, pensions were awarded in con- 
nection with 16 cases; of these, pen- 
sions went to 12 wives or common- 
law wives, 5 mothers, 11 children, and 
6 other dependents. 

The average annual value of the 
partial disability pension has been 
about 715 bolivars. The value of the 
survivor pensions per case (with 
roughly 2 pensioners for each insured 
worker) has been approximately 1,070 
bolivars yearly. Lump-sum payments 
averaged about 370 bolivars. 

The volume of medical services for 
May-July 1945, a period typical of 
operations once the programs were 
well under way, appears in table 4. 


Future Growth 


The population in the territory 
where the social insurance programs 
now operate includes about one-tenth 
of Venezuela’s 4 million inhabitants. 
Further extension of coverage, both 
within the present zone and beyond it, 
was considered in the report and rec- 
ommendations of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Central Social Insurance 
Institute as early as February 15, 1945. 
The Council studied the inclusion of 
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government employees and discussed 
the question of extending the system 
to additional territory. The Coun- 
cil suggested that the short operating 
history of social insurance and the 
consequent lack of reliable experience 
make it desirable to defer immediate 
coverage of the public workers. 
Inclusion of additional territory 
under the insurance programs was 
recommended, but only after further 
development and observation of the 
operations in the Federal District. 
The present Government has issued a 
decree (No. 90, December 13, 1945) 
calling for preparatory studies in 


order that the system may be estab- 
lished in the States of Zulia, Cara- 
bobo, and Aragua. 

The initial successes of the Vene- 
zuelan social security enterprise augur 
well for the future. The years of 
discussion between the Labor Law pro- 
posals of 1936 and the start of effec- 
tive operations in 1944 helped to give 
the public a better understanding of 
social insurance, while the time taken 
to set up a sound and simple system 
appears to have been well spent. In- 
surance against occupational accident 
and disease, an integral part of the 
social insurance program, provides the 


basis for distinct improvements in 
protection against work injuries. 
Through inspection services, the pub- 
lication of safety standards, and the 
use of a variety of educational meth- 
ods, the social insurance system has 
dedicated itself actively to industrial 
safety. Because operations began 
during a period of high employment, 
collections of contributions have 
substantially exceeded the original 
estimates. Tentative plans for ex- 
tension of services have followed 
promptly upon establishment of the 
first Regional Fund. These are signs 
of healthy growth. 





Legislative Changes in Public 


Assistance, 1945 


By Jules Berman and Haskell Jacobs* 


DurincG 1945, legislative sessions were 
held in all States except Mississippi. 
Louisiana and Virginia had special 
sessions restricted to subjects other 
than public assistance. The remain- 
ing States (including the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska) en- 
acted in all about 500 laws which were 
pertinent to the programs of old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to dependent children. 

There was a marked trend toward 
extending the programs to additional 
groups of needy persons, through 
elimination or liberalization of con- 
ditions of eligibility, and toward in- 
creasing the amount of assistance 
payments, through abolishing or 
raising the statutory maximums on 
payments. Some States extended 
their programs beyond the coverage 
or potential levels of assistance pay- 
ments for which Federal matching 
would be available. 

Two new programs were established 
which were accepted by the Social 
Security Board during 1945. Dela- 
ware’s plan for aid to the blind was 
approved October 26, and Alaska in- 
stituted a plan for aid to dependent 
children, approved July 31. Alaska’s 
program, which is administered by 
the agency administering old-age as- 
sistance, extends aid to children under 
16 years of age. There are no resi- 


*Bureau of Public Assistance, Stand- 
ards and Program Development Division, 
Legislative Standards Unit. 


dence requirements. In addition to 
the relatives listed in the Social Se- 
curity Act in the definition of a “de- 
pendent child,” the Alaska law speci- 
fies “any person standing in loco 
parentis.” The maximum payment is 
$25 a month for the first child and 
$15 for each additional child. 

Delaware’s new law, administered 
by the Commission for the Blind, 
makes aid available to any needy blind 
person 21 years of age or over who is 
not an inmate of a public institution 
or not publicly soliciting alms, who 
was a resident of the State at the time 
he lost his sight, or who has resided in 
the State 5 out of the last 9 years 
prior to application, the last year con- 
tinuously. A $40 monthly maximum 
on assistance is set. 

The following summary includes the 
significant legislative changes relat- 
ing to levels of assistance payments, 
eligibility requirements, medical care, 
institutional residence, fair hearings, 
agency personnel, and State and local 
administrative organization. 


Standards and Practices 
Level of Assistance Payments 


Considerable legislative activity was 
directed toward increasing the amount 
of assistance payments. Some States 
removed the maximum limitation on 
payments, and various others made 
changes in the maximums set in their 
laws. Oregon and Hawaii eliminated 


the maximum for old-age assistance; 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Maryland for 
aid to dependent children; and Iowa 
and Hawaii for aid to the blind. 
South Carolina removed from its con- 
stitution the provisions concerning 
maximums for all programs but re- 
tained the maximums written into the 
public assistance law. 

Washington established a minimum 
base of $50 a month (less income and 
resources) for old-age assistance in 
place of its previous $40 maximum. 
Maximums for old-age assistance 
were raised from $45 to $60 in Alaska; 
from $40 to $50 in Wyoming;’* from 
$40 to $45 in Illinois; from $30 to $40 
in Vermont, South Dakota, and North 
Carolina; and from $25 to $30 in 
Delaware. Conecticut and Minnesota 
retained the $40 maximum but 
amended their laws to permit higher 
payments to meet the cost of medical 
care; Michigan raised the maximum 
from $40 to $60 to cover the costs of 
hospital and nursing-home care. 
California made permanent an in- 
crease from $40 to $50 which had been 
previously enacted but was due to ex- 
pire. Aged recipients in Utah became 
entitled to payments of $40, less in- 
come and resources, rather than $30, 
less income and resources; as before, 
that amount may be increased by 
payments for medical expenses. 

In aid to dependent children, South 
Dakota raised its maximum from $18 
to $30 for the first child but kept the 
$12 maximum for each additional 
child. Minnesota raised its maxi- 
mums of $23 for the first and $15 for 


1The maximum for recipient and 


spouse is $80. 
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each additional child to $40 for the 
first child, $15 for the second, and $12 
for each additional child. Iowa’s 
maximum, formerly $15 for the first 
and $10 for each additional child, with 
a $50 maximum for the family, is now 
$18 for the first child and $12 for each 
additional child; the family maximum 
is set at $75. 

Two States, South Dakota and Ne- 
braska, raised from $30 to $40 their 
maximum for aid to the blind, and 
California went from $50 to $60. 

Missouri changed the $30 maximum 
in old-age assistance to conform to 
whatever matching maximum is spec- 
ified in the Federal act, made no 
change in the existing maximums of 
$18 for the first child and $12 for each 
additional child, but repealed the fam- 
ily maximums of $60 for aid to de- 
pendent children and $45 for old-age 
assistance. 

Texas amended the sections of its 
constitution dealing with the three 
special types of public assistance to 
permit payments from State funds 
equal to the amount available from 
Federal funds under the maximums 
specified in the Social Security Act; 
the effect of these changes is to in- 
crease the maximum payments from 
$30 to $40 for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind and from $16 for the 
first child and $24 as a family maxi- 
mum in aid to dependent children to 
$18 for the first and $12 for each ad- 
ditional child. The constitution spec- 
ifies $20 as the maximum that can be 
expended from State funds for any 
aged recipient. 


As a result of these legislative 
changes, 21 States now have no statu- 
tory maximum for old-age assistance, 
25 have none for aid to the blind, and 
37 have none for aid to dependent 
children. Of the 30 States with statu- 
tory maximums for payments to the 
aged, 20 will make payments up to 
$40—the maximum payment in which 
the Federal Government will match 
State expenditures—5 have higher 
maximums, and 5 have lower. In aid 
to the blind, 22 States have statutory 
maximums; 18 of them have the Fed- 
eral matching maximum of $40, and 3 
have higher maximums, while the law 
in 1 State will not permit payments 
as high as $40. In the 13 States with 
a statutory maximum for aid to de- 
pendent children, 8 have maximums 

690809—46 2 





equal to the maximum amount speci- 
fied in the Social Security Act—$18 
for the first child and $12 for each 
additional child—3 States have higher 
maximums, while 2 States have maxi- 
mums below that figure. 

Some States interested in increas- 
ing maximum payments made the in- 
creases contingent on changes in the 
amount of Federal funds made avail- 
able to the State. Legislation to in- 
crease grants when the proportions of 
Federal financial participation are in- 
creased was passed in Tennessee 
(aged, blind, children), North Caro- 
lina (children), Wisconsin (aged and 
children), California, Illinois, and 
Wyoming (aged). 

The Arkansas Legislature directed 
the State agency to increase the per- 
centage of need met from 75 percent 
to 100 percent. Later, however, the 
appropriation act implementing this 
increase was declared unconstitu- 
tional. 


Standards for Requirements 


Three States took steps whereby 
standards for determining the needs 
of individuals would be based on 
studies of living costs. Under a Wash- 
ington law, objective budget guides 
will be established for all three special 
types of public assistance, based on 
studies of living costs which are to be 
revised at least annually. The law 
further provides that, for budgetary 
purposes, recipients of old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind are to be 
divided into classes according to their 
living arrangements and that the 
budget guides are to reflect, in addi- 
tion, the special needs of recipients 
with unusual living arrangements. 
The Oklahoma Legislature directed 
the State agency to revise and liber- 
alize its standards for requirements 
for old-age assistance to take account 
of the increase in the cost of living 
and the recipient’s health; the agency 
must, however, do this within the 
funds made available. The Illinois 
law directing the State agency to 
make periodic surveys of living costs 
looking toward adjustments in the 
standards for requirements of aged 
recipients was amended so that pay- 
ments will provide a reasonable sub- 
sistence compatible with decency and 
héalth. 

A provision in California, enacted 
to guide the State department in ad- 


ministering aid to the blind, embodied 
the recognition that the needs of a 
blind person may differ from those of 
an aged person. New York modified 
its aid to dependent children law so 
that the allowance to a parent may 
include maintenance of the other 
parent. When the allowance is made 
to a relative, it may include the main- 
tenance of a parent who is in the 
home and is incapacitated. 

Nevada deleted a provision (old- 
age assistance) that casual income 
and inconsequential resources are not 
to be considered in establishing the 
amount of assistance payments. 
Minnesota, in amending its old-age 
assistance law, omitted a provision 
that the income of a recipient may be 
dedicated to the support of his needy 
dependents. An Illinois law provides 
that homesteads of aged recipients 
are not to be considered in fixing the 
amount of assistance except as they 
provide an income or shelter. 


Income and Property Provisions 
Affecting Eligibility 

Several State legislatures amended 
their statutory provisions concerning 
income and property. California 
changed its requirements so that 
specified resources which do not ex- 
ceed $500 and are earmarked for 
funeral expenses are not considered 
“personal property” in determining 
eligibility for old-age assistance. The 
provision requiring local agencies to 
consider the personal property of aged 
recipients was also liberalized. The 
law on aid to the blind was amended 
to provide that premiums on life in- 
surance policies shall not be deemed 
income whether or not the premium 
is paid by a responsible relative of the 
applicant or recipient. 

Vermont, in raising the maximum 
payment for old-age assistance, also 
deleted a clause providing that an 
aged person cannot receive assistance 
if his income is in excess of $360 a 
year, or $500 a year when combined 
with the income of his spouse. 

The interest of the Texas Legisla- 
ture in the problem of income and 
property requirements is shown by 
the adoption of a resolution declaring 
the legislature’s desire that the State 
welfare agency allow each aged or 
blind recipient to possess money, 
bonds, or property up to $300 in value 
without requiring denial of aid. Ore- 
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gon deleted the provision that mem- 
bership in a fraternal order, lodge, or 
institution which provides care for its 
members shall be considered a finan- 
cial asset in determining the aged 
person’s eligibility and the amount of 
assistance. 

California repealed a provision that 
no child shall be considered needy if 
$25 or more is paid monthly for his 
or her support. A new provision of 
the Wisconsin law (aged, blind, and 
children) permits recipients to qual- 
ify for assistance by giving the agency 
a lien on property in excess of the 
maximum permitted, if the sale of 
that property at the time of applica- 
tion would involve a loss. 


Residence 


Six States—Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
North Dakota, Illinois, Maryland, and 
Wisconsin — reduced residence re- 
quirements. Pennsylvania will now 
grant old-age assistance and aid to de- 
pendent children to anyone residing in 
the State, except that an applicant 
who has lived there less than a year is 
eligible only if he formerly lived in a 
State which grants assistance to ap- 
plicants without regard to residence. 
Vermont changed residence require- 
ments for aid to the blind from 5 out 
of the last 9 years, the last year con- 
tinuously, to include also individuals 
residing in the State 2 out of the last 
5 years, the last year continuously. 

North Dakota and Illinois reduced 
residence requirements for old-age as- 
sistance from 5 out of the last 9 years, 
the last year continuously, to 1 year 
preceding application. North Dakota, 
however, may require more than a 
year for applicants who are eligible 
for assistance from another State. 
The State’s authority to develop re- 
ciprocal agreements with other States 
concerning residence requirements 
was repealed. The Illinois provision 
under which the State agency granted 
permission for recipients to leave the 
State temporarily was also repealed. 

Maryland reduced the requirement 
for aid to the blind to 1 year and pro- 
vided for the repeal of that require- 
ment if the Federal Government 
should prohibit any residence require- 
ment as a condition for assistance. 
Wisconsin reduced residence require- 
ments for old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind from 5 out of the last 9 
years, the last year continuously, to 1 


year prior to application. An appli- 
cant who has resided in the State for 
less than a year is eligible if the State 
from which he came grants similar 
rights to former residents of Wiscon- 
sin. 

North Dakota made some minor lib- 
eralizing changes in residence require- 
ments for aid to dependent children, 
as did Minnesota, which abolished the 
necessity for the State agency’s grant- 
ing permission to recipients to move 
to another county. Michigan 
amended its old-age assistance law to 
provide that a husband and wife 
should not be precluded from acquir- 
ing a legal residence if they are living 
apart. South Carolina took out of its 
constitution, but left in its law for old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind, 
the residence requirement of 5 out of 
the last 9 years. 

Delaware, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and Wyoming passed leg- 
islation on payments to recipients 
living out of the State. Massachu- 
setts (aged and children) and Dela- 
ware (aged) may make such pay- 
ments until the recipient acquires a 
new residence. The Massachusetts 
amendment also gives the State 
agency authority to develop recipro- 
cal agreements with other States. In 
Iowa, aged recipients remain eligible 
provided they do not establish a 
domicile outside the State even 
though for reasons of infirmity of 
age, health, or economic necessity 
they take up residence in the house- 
hold of a relative or friend in another 
State. Wyoming permits out-of- 
State payments under all three pro- 
grams to those who intend to retain 
Wyoming residence or who leave the 
State to better their living conditions. 
Michigan extended from 60 days to 6 
months the period during which out- 
of-State payments may be continued 
for aged and blind recipients, and an 
extension beyond that time may be 
made. Michigan also will continue 
old-age assistance for a person mov- 
ing out of the State until a new resi- 
dence is established. 


At the end of 1945, 2 States had no 
statutory residence requirements for 
old-age assistance, 4 had none for aid 
to dependent children, and 3 had 
none for aid to the blind. Of the 49 
States with statutory residence re- 
quirements for old-age assistance, 32 


have some variation of the maximum 
State residence requirement  per- 
mitted under the Social Security 
Act—5 out of the 9 years prior to ap- 
plication, including the last year; 2 
States have a 3-year requirement; 1 
State, a 2-year requirement; and 14 
States require 1 year of residence. 

In aid to the blind, 25 of the 44 
States with statutory residence re- 
quirements specify the maximum 
period under the Federal act or a 
Slight variation of that maximum; 2 
States require 3 years’ residence; 2 
States require 2 years; and 15 States. 
have a l-year requirement. In addi- 
tion, 18 States waive all residence re- 
quirements if the individual became 
blind while he was residing in the 
State. 

All 46 States with a legal residence 
requirement for aid to dependent 
children require the maximum pe- 
riod—a year—specified in the Social 
Security Act. 


Responsibility of Relatives 

Several States enacted legislation 
dealing with responsibility of rela- 
tives to support recipients of public 
assistance. Nevada determined that 
no relative shall be required to con- 
tribute to the support of an old-age 
assistance recipient; furthermore, no 
questionnaire on financial status shall 
be given to relatives nor shall any re- 
cipient be required to give the names 
of his relatives. A North Dakota 
statute holding an applicant or re- 
cipient ineligible for old-age assist- 
ance if he had a legally responsible 
relative capable of supporting him 
was amended to provide that the rel- 
ative’s refusal or neglect to provide 
the necessary assistance does not 
make the applicant ineligible. The 
provision that a blind applicant is 
ineligible if he has relatives able to 
support him was repealed. Nebraska 
clarified its provisions for the aged 
and blind regarding responsibility of 
relatives. 

Maryland (blind) and _ Illinois 
(aged) also passed legislation repeal- 
ing provisions disqualifying appli- 
cants who have relatives able to sup- 
port them. Contributions from rela- 
tives are now considered on the same 
basis as any other resource. 

Pennsylvania (aged and children) 
abolished the responsibility of grand- 
ehildren and grandparents for each 
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other’s support; New York (aged, 
blind, and children) abolished the re- 
sponsibility of grandchildren for 
grandparents’ support. 

The Massachusetts old-age assist- 
ance law was amended to prohibit ac- 
tion being brought in the event 
children fail to support parents under 
that section of the law providing for 
punishment for failure to support. 
Action can be brought by the town 
only if the State has approved. A 
further change increased the sliding 
scale of exemptions permitted a re- 
sponsible relative before contributions 
are expected and provided that the 
sworn statement of a child shall be 
accepted without investigation. 

California passed a law giving the 
local boards of supervisors the au- 
thority to determine if a responsible 
relative is able to contribute; previ- 
ously the law had not specified who 
was to determine ability to support. 
The board may request the services of 
the district attorney in recovering 
from a relative for assistance granted 
and in obtaining an order for future 
payments. If the district attorney be- 
lieves action should not be brought, 
he must file his reasons with the board 
of supervisors. The granting or con- 
tinued receipt of assistance is not 
contingent upon such recovery. 


Other Conditions of Eligibility 


Aid to dependent children.—A num- 
ber of States extended the age limit 
for aid to dependent children. Ver- 
mont, Tennessee, South Dakota, Ok- 
lahoma, New Hampshire, and Indiana, 
which formerly limited assistance to 
children up to 16 years of age, now 
make aid available to children from 
16 to 18 if they are regularly attend- 
ing school. South Dakota, moreover, 
waives that requirement if the young 
person is unable to attend school be- 
cause of incapacity. Maryland re- 
moved the requirement that children 
aged 16 to 18 must be attending school. 
A Texas constitutional amendment 
permits the legislature to raise the 
age limit from 14 to 16 years. North 
Dakota enlarged the definition of “de- 
pendent child” to include children un- 
der 21 years of age in certain circum- 
stances. South Carolina took out of 
its constitution, but left in its law, 
the maximum age limit of 16 years. 
New York enacted new and simpli- 
fied eligibility requirements, omitting 


the detailed and restrictive require- 
ments in the old law dealing with the 
parent’s desertion, incapacity, marital 
status, length of jail sentence, and 
so on. 

California modified its definition of 
“half-orphan” to eliminate the pro- 
vision that the father’s whereabouts 
must be unknown and that a warrant 
must have been issued for his arrest 
before his children can qualify for 
aid. New Jersey repealed the re- 
quirement that a father in jail must 
be serving a sentence of specified 
length, to have his children qualify 
for assistance. Wisconsin reduced 
from 1 year to 5 months the antici- 
pated period of need required before 
assistance may be given the child, and 
requires only 3 months if the parent 
is physically incapacitated or in a 
penal institution, if the father has de- 
serted, or if similar reasons are pres- 
ent. Illinois added to the list of speci- 
fied relatives with whom the child 
must be living “any other relative” 
approved by the State agency. 

A provision in the North Carolina 
law requiring the agency to determine 
that the child is living in a “safe and 
proper home” was repealed. 

Old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind.—North Dakota and [Illinois 
repealed their minimum age require- 
ment of 18 years for aid to the blind. 
Texas deleted a provision that old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind 
are not available to habitual drunk- 
ards and criminals. 

North Carolina and Wisconsin re- 
pealed the citizenship requirement 
for old-age assistance, and [Illinois 
amended its requirement so that aged 
aliens who have resided in this coun- 
try 25 years or more may qualify for 
assistance. 


Determination of Continuing 
Eligibility 

An Indiana law (aged, blind, and 
children) was enacted to require each 
recipient to file a certificate every 6 
months setting forth the changes, if 
any, in his condition since either his 
last certificate or his application. For 
old-age assistance, the law also pro- 
vides that reinvestigations shall be 
conducted annually. 

Wisconsin legislation specifies that 
budgets of recipients of aid to depend- 
ent children are to be worked out 
“periodically” instead of “annually.” 


Liens and Recoveries 


The enactments concerning liens 
and recoveries tended to liberalize ex- 
isting provisions in some States and 
to make them more restrictive in 
others. In the first group, Nevada 
prohibited conveyance, transfer, or 
assignment of real or personal prop- 
erty to the State as a condition of eli- 
gibility for old-age assistance. Ver- 
mont, on the other hand, made all 
property of a deceased recipient sub- 
ject to the lien provision by deleting 
the previous exemption of furniture 
and persona] belongings. 

Minnesota set up a _ procedure 
whereby the county welfare board 
manages and sells the real and per- 
sonal property acquired by the State 
through the operation of the old-age 
assistance lien laws. Under an 
amended Wisconsin law (aged, blind, 
and children), persons who cannot be 
considered needy because of the value 
of their property but who would suf- 
fer a loss in selling the property in a 
depressed market can qualify for aid 
by giving the county an assignment 
on the property. 


Medical Care 

Provision of medical care for 
recipients of public assistance re- 
ceived considerable attention. Mary- 
land enacted a program of medical 
care for the indigent and the medi- 
cally indigent under the direction of 
the State health department, and ap- 
propriated $200,000 for the first 2 
years of the program. Although 
recipients of public assistance are 
eligible for this service, Federal 
matching funds cannot be provided 
since the payment for this care would 
not be made directly to the recipient. 

Washington passed a law ensuring 
to recipients of aid to the blind and 
aid to dependent children medical 
care similar to that already in effect 
for aged recipients. The law provides 
for free choice of doctors and dentists 
as well as free medicine and appli- 
ances. 

A Nebraska law permits the use of 
assistance funds in a program of 
medical, surgical, and hospital care 
for recipients of public assistance. 
The law gives authority to set up a fee 
schedule, and payments can be made 
directly to the vendors. 

In redefining “assistance” under all 
three public assistance programs, 
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North Dakota omitted the provision 
that, if a Federal medical care pro- 
gram is established, the assistance 
payments are to be made in such a 
way as to conform to the requirements 
of the Federal program. : 

In enacting new legislation to pre- 
vent discrimination against duly 
licensed members of the healing arts 
profession, Rhode Island specified in- 
clusion of osteopathic physicians and 
optometrists and California included 
practitioners of any kind of therapeu- 
tic treatment recognized as a branch 
of the healing arts. 

As noted earlier, the old-age assist- 
ance maximum payments were raised 
in Connecticut and Minnesota to in- 
clude the cost of medical care and 
in Michigan to include the cost of 
hospital and nursing-home care. 

The Wisconsin Legislature made 
some State funds available to the 
counties to assist in meeting the cost 
of medical care for general assistance 
recipients and for recipients of old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind whose medi- 
cal care costs are not met through 
the money payment. 

Amendments to the Illinois and 
Massachusetts laws make possible 
direct payments to those who supply 
medical services for recipients of aid 
to dependent children. These pay- 
ments would be without Federal 
matching. 


Payments to Persons in Institutions 


There was considerable interest in 
the problem of providing old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind to per- 
sons in institutions, as shown by legis- 
lation passed relating to inmates of 
both public and private institutions. 
North Dakota amended its old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind laws to 
make payments to inmates of public 
institutions approved by the State 
agency. Washington directed the 
State agency to make old-age assist- 
ance payments covering personal and 
incidental needs of recipients in 
county hospitals. Illinois amended 
its aid to the blind and old-age assist- 
ance laws to permit inmates of county 
homes or institutions, other than 


penal or correctional, to receive as- 
sistance if the institution meets the 
standards established by the State 
Public Aid Commission. The law 
specifies that the recipient may use 


his assistance payment to buy care at 
the institution. A Nevada law de- 
clares that no recipient having a 
dependent shall be deprived of his 
“pension” because of any temporary 
confinement in a public institution. 
Payments made to aged and blind re- 
cipients who are inmates of public in- 
stitutions cannot be matched by 
Federal funds except for temporary 
medical care. 

Several States repealed restrictions 
against granting assistance to in- 
mates of private institutions, while 
retaining the restriction against as- 
sisting inmates of public institutions. 
These States include Oklahoma (aged 
and blind), Michigan (blind), Ver- 
mont (blind), Connecticut (aged), 
and New Hampshire (aged). 

Oregon and California amended 
their laws to specify how long a per- 
son in a hospital may receive assist- 
ance. Oregon (old-age assistance) 
decided that confinement up to 12 
weeks in a hospital should not be 
cause for deduction from a payment 
for actual need. California (blind) 
changed from 30 days to 2 months the 
time a person may be in a public hos- 
pital and not be considered an inmate 
of a public institution and amended 
the old-age assistance law similarly 
by changing the 60-day period to 2 
months. To make State funds avail- 
able to assist the counties in caring 
for otherwise eligible inmates of pub- 
lic institutions, the California State 
agency, in instances in which blind 
recipients are inmates of county in- 
stitutions for medical care longer than 
2 months, is to pay the local unit the 
State’s share in the assistance the 
recipient was receiving when he en- 
tered the institution. 

California also changed the basis 
for receiving applications for aid to 
the blind from inmates of private 
nonprofit homes or institutions which 
have been paid for life care for the 
inmate. Under the amended law, 
aid shall be granted if the private in- 
stitution has not been paid for life 
care, regardless of whether the appli- 
cant has agreed to pay the institu- 
tion for maintenance in the event he 
receives assistance. 

Vermont and California amended 
provisions on receiving applications 
from inmates of public institutions. 
In Vermont, applications may be made 
for old-age assistance while the ap- 


plicant is still an inmate although he 
must leave the institution when he 
receives assistance; formerly he had 
to leave in order to apply. California 
amended its law (aged and blind) to 
provide that inmates of a public in- 
stitution deemed eligible for assist- 
ance are to receive payment on the 
first day of the month in which the 
determination is made, but not prior 
to application; formerly payments 
began within a month of the time the 
application was approved. 


Safeguarding Public Assistance 
Information 


Nevada set up a new statute to pro- 
tect the confidential nature of public 
assistance records, to replace the stat- 
ute repealed by an initiative measure. 
California gave the State agency the 
authority to provide information to 
other private or public social welfare 
or health agencies. 

Massachusetts amended its law to 
make the provision concerning con- 
fidential information apply to all pub- 
lic assistance programs, not just to 
the three special types. Indiana pro- 
vided that applications and awards 
and modifications or revocations of 
awards and payments under any of 
the three State-Federal programs 
shall be open to inspection of duly 
elected State and county officials and 
township trustees; the law specifies 
that such inspection shall be for pur- 
poses connected with the administra- 
tion of the program. 


Appeals and Fair Hearings 


Five States amended their laws with 
respect to appeals and fair hearings. 
Michigan provided that the aged ap- 
plicant or recipient may appeal any 
decision of the State agency to the 
county district court, which may re- 
view any question of law involved in 
the decision. 

Washington extended to children 
and blind recipients the same terms 
and conditions for fair hearings as 
now apply to aged recipients. Illinois 
gave the State agency and the county 
units the power to subpoena witnesses 
for a hearing, to require the produc- 
tion of books and papers, and to ad- 
minister oaths. The county judge 
may compel obedience by proceedings 
as for contempt. 

California passed several laws relat- 
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ing to appeals and hearings. In one, 
the boards of supervisors are directed 
to notify recipients of old-age assist- 
ance whenever grants are canceled, 
suspended, or revoked, giving the rea- 
sons and advising the recipient of his 
right to appeal. Another law sets‘a 
time limit of a year within which re- 
cipients of any of the three types of 
assistance may file appeals for acts 
complained of; previously no time 
limit had been set. California 
strengthened the authority of the 
State agency to enforce its decisions 
in appeals cases by stating that the 
boards of supervisors are to comply 
with every award of the State board 
made for the three types o1 public 
assistance. 

An amendment to California’s aid 
to the blind law makes several 
changes in the appeals procedure. 
The boards of supervisors are to notify 
applicants of decisions immediately 
after they are made; within 30 days, 
under this amendment, the applicant 
or recipient may appeal to the county 
board for a hearing. This procedure 
is an alternative to a direct appeal to 
the State agency. The amendment 
also provides that the county board 
must pay the blind person the award 
decided on by the State as a result 
of the hearing, without the applicant’s 
having to establish his present need. 
The applicant may appeal further to 
the court, without cost to himself. 

The provision that an applicant for 
old-age assistance may appeal directly 
to the State agency for a hearing was 
amended to provide that he may do so 
without first asking the county board 
for a review. In this instance, also, 
the county boards are ordered to pay 
the amounts specified by the State, 
after the hearing, without the appli- 
cant’s having to establish his present 
need, and an appeal to the court is 
specifically provided for. 

In Wisconsin, cancellation or modi- 
fication of an award and failure to 
act on an application within a “rea- 
sonable period” were added to the rea- 
sons for which a recipient or appli- 
cant may request a hearing. 


Guardianship 


Four laws were passed with respect 
to the appointment of guardians of 
recipients. North Dakota can no 
longer make payments to “some suit- 
able person” recommended by the 


State agency but only to guardians 
appointed by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. New legislation allows 
Wyoming to make payments to a cus- 
todian appointed by the county de- 
partment and approved by the State, 
if the recipient is found incompetent 
to make best use of his grant. Pay- 
ments in such cases would not be 
matched by Federal funds. 

North Carolina amended its gen- 
eral guardianship law to set up a plan 
for appointing guardians after a hear- 
ing, for recipients of blind assistance 
who are pronounced incompetent to 
handle their own affairs. California 
authorized the appointment of public 
guardians in the largest counties of 
the State. In “proper cases,” these 
public guardians may apply to the 
court for appointment as guardians 
for persons declared insane or for re- 
cipients of public assistance who ap- 
pear to require guardians. Federal 
matching would be available for pay- 
ments made only to guardians ap- 
pointed by the court. 


Miscellaneous Laws 


A South Carolina law provides that 
the State agency is to attach a notice 
to each assistance check (aged, blind, 
and children) reminding the recipi- 
ents that they need not join any or- 
ganization or subscribe to any news- 
paper in order to obtain an increase 
in their assistance. Maryland rede- 
fined “assistance” so that payments 
may include amounts for necessary 
services to recipients of aid to the 
blind and aid to dependent children. 
Indiana added a provision requiring 
the county director, before he can 
take action on an application for aid 
for an illegitimate child from a moth- 
er who already has an illegitimate 
child, to submit such application to 
the juvenile court judge. 

Three States—Maine (aged and 
blind), North Carolina (aged), and 
Wisconsin (aged) —passed legislation 
concerning the disposition of the last 
assistance checks for recipients who 
die before endorsing such checks. 

California amended its old-age as- 
sistance law to permit applicants to 
apply for assistance as much as 60 
days before their sixty-fifth birthday, 
but assistance is not to begin until 
the applicant is 65 years old. Wis- 
consin deleted a provision of the old- 
age assistance law which barred a re- 


jected applicant from reapplying for 
6 months. California, on the other 
hand, added a similar provision to its 
aid to the blind law but limited it to 
decisions made as a result of fair 
hearings, set the elapsed period at 1 
year, and permitted certain excep- 
tions. 

Wisconsin, Maryland, and Illinois 
passed legislation on penalties and re- 
coveries for fraud and for other 
causes. Wisconsin set up a series of 
penalties for willful misrepresenta- 
tion, failure to report the acquisition 
of resources, and other actions. Illi- 
nois deleted the provision specifying 
that in the event of fraud the agency 
shall recover from the recipient’s es- 
tate twice the amount of old-age as- 
sistance granted. 


Memorials to Congress 


The legislatures of California, 
Colorado, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming enacted 
memorials to Congress asking changes 
in various aspects of the public 
assistance program. California asked 
that the Social Security Act be 
amended so that ownership or oc- 
cupancy of a home will not be con- 
sidered income or resources in deter- 
mining allowances for aid to the 
blind. California also asked Congress 
for legislation to permit the use of 
funds for aid to dependent children 
to return run-away, vagrant, or 
transient children who have gone 
from one State to another without 
proper legal consent. Colorado asked 
that recipients of old-age assistance 
be permitted to live in public institu- 
tions without loss of Federal match- 
ing for assistance payments. Mary- 
land requested Congress to make sev- 
eral broad changes in titles I, IV, and 
X of the Social Security Act, includ- 
ing extension of aid to dependent 
children, establishment of a general 
assistance program, and Federal 
matching of State payments for medi- 
cal care. Massachusetts asked for 
Federal matching for old-age as- 
sistance payments up to $50 a month. 
Montana asked Congress to broaden 
the social security laws. 

Nebraska requested an amendment 
to the Social Security Act so that re- 
cipients of old-age assistance can earn 
up to $25 a month without affecting 
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the assistance granted them. Nevada 
petitioned for removal of the restric- 
tions against the possession of prop- 
erty or cash by recipients of old-age 
assistance. North Dakota memorial- 
ized Congress and the President to 
enact the Townsend Plan. Okla- 
homa asked that the Social Security 
Act be amended to permit assistance 
recipients to earn as much as $240 a 
year without being penalized, that 
Federal payments to the States for 
old-age assistance be increased, and 
that the State agency receive postal 
franking privileges. 

Rhode Island asked for a larger 
share of Federal financial participa- 
tion for all three programs, for re- 
moval of the maximum in aid to de- 
pendent children, and for direct pay- 
ment for medical care. South Dakota 
asked that the Federal Government 
recognize its responsibility for paying 
100 percent of the cost of assistance 
to Indians. Wyoming petitioned for 
reduction of the eligible age for old- 
age assistance to 60 years. 


Organization and 
Administration 


Personnel 

Activity in the area of personnel 
legislation was centered chiefly on 
veterans’ legislation and salary ad- 
justment. Twenty-five States’ 
passed laws setting up or revising sys- 
tems of veterans’ preference for em- 
ployment in the State service or pro- 
viding for reemployment rights for 
employees in the military service. 

Nineteen States* voted salary in- 
creases, either general in character or 
for specific positions and including 
temporary “cost-of-living” increases 
as well as permanent raises. 

Oregon replaced its merit-system 
council, which operated a merit sys- 
tem for the social security programs 
only, with a State-wide civil-service 
commission. Nebraska amended its 


2California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Plorida, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Texas. 

® Alaska, California, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Il- 
linois, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin. 


law setting up a merit-system council 
for programs under the Social Se- 
curity Act to have the council serve 
other State agencies and departments 
as well. Nevada enacted legislation 
to establish a merit-system council 
for the programs under the Social 
Security Act; the new system will re- 
place for public assistance the merit 
system operated by the State agency 
administering old-age assistance. 


Uniform Administrative Procedure 


In recent years several States have 
enacted laws concerned with adminis- 
trative procedure, designed primarily 
to govern the promulgation of rules 
and regulations by the various gov- 
ernment departments. The trend to- 
ward legislation of this type continued 
in 1945 when California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, and Wisconsin either enacted 
new or revised existing laws of this 
kind. Illinois also enacted specific 
laws for each State program and 
agency, bringing them under the pro- 
visions of the general law. Although 
the legislation was not primarily de- 
signed for agencies administering 
public assistance programs, those 
agencies fall within its scope. In gen- 
eral, such legislation provides for 
publication of rules and regulations, 
hearings for interested parties before 
the rule may become effective, and 
procedure for court review; it usually 
excepts from these requirements regu- 
lations affecting the internal opera- 
tion of an agency. 


Organization 

State agencies.—After an investiga- 
tion of the State welfare department, 
authorized by the last session of the 
legislature, Indiana enacted legisla- 
tion abolishing the State board and 
authorizing a new one of the same 
size—five members. The Governor, 
rather than the board, is authorized 
to appoint the State director, who will 
continue, however, to serve under the 
guidance of the State board. A pro- 
vision is added for the State board 
to review cases personally on the re- 
quest of any applicant, recipient, or 
“aggrieved person.” Certain changes 
were made in the board’s authority 
over personnel. In general, responsi- 
bility for giving examinations and es- 
tablishing lists for State and local 
jobs was transferred to the Indiana 


personnel board. The law now pro- 
vides for the appointment of three 
regional directors to assist the State 
administrator in administering and 
interpreting the program in the re- 
spective areas of the State to which 
they are assigned. 


The Vermont Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare now has a State advisory 
and policy-making board, created by 
the 1945 legislature. The board, 
which consists of five members ap- 
pointed by the Governor, has author- 
ity to appoint the State commissioner, 
general authority over the depart- 
ment, and specific authority to con- 
duct hearings and make determina- 
tions on the cases appealed. 

California passed legislation chang- 
ing the organization and authority of 
the State agency. The department 
rather than the board is named in the 
amended law as the “single State 
agency” to administer the three 
State-Federal assistance programs. 
The board is made a policy-making 
rather than an administrative body, 
with power to adopt, promulgate, re- 
peal, and amend rules and regula- 
tions. The director of the department 
is named head of the department in 
the new legislation. A further amend- 
ment to the public assistance law re- 
quires the State agency to publish 
rules and regulations and make 
copies available for sale. 

The name of the North Carolina 
agency was changed from State Board 
of Charities and Public Welfare to 
State Board of Public Welfare. The 
names of the county agencies were 
changed similarly. Michigan passed 
legislation permitting the head of the 
State Department of Social Welfare 
to act also as supervisor of the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Social Security. 
Delaware merged the State Board of 
Welfare and the Commission for Aid 
to Dependent Children in a new 
agency which keeps the name of the 
State Board of Welfare and which 
will administer all services and assist- 
ance for children. 

Arizona repealed an earlier limita- 
tion on administrative expenditures, 
while West Virginia cut from 8 per- 
cent to 6 percent the proportion of 
funds which can be used for adminis- 
tration. 


Local agencies.—The Wisconsin 
Legislature provided for the establish- 
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ment of county welfare departments 
and 5-man county welfare boards in 
all counties of the State except the 
largest one. The county director is to 
be appointed by the new board and 
will serve under its direction. The law 
specifies that the county boards are to 
be policy-making bodies, determining 
the outlines and principles of admin- 
istration. The new county depart- 
ments, when they are set up, are to 
administer aid to dependent children, 
formerly administered by the county 
judges. 

In Indiana, changes were made in 
county organization. The provision 
requiring one member of a county 
board to be appointed from that group 
of the population which provided the 
greatest per capita case load was re- 
pealed. The members of the county 
board are to be appointed by the ju- 
venile court judge rather than by the 
circuit court judge in counties where 
there are separate juvenile courts. 


Minor changes were made in local 
welfare organization in several other 
States. In North Carolina the length 
of term for local board members was 
increased from 2 to 3 years, but no 
member may serve more than two 
terms. Minnesota increased the num- 
ber of board members from three to 
five in the larger counties and in- 
creased their per diem from $3 to $5. 
Tennessee amended its provisions for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind to per- 
mit the regional directors of the State 
agency to delegate authority for ap- 
proving all decisions on applications 
and awards. 


Cooperation With the Federal 
Government 
Several States passed laws provid- 
ing for cooperation with the Federal 
Government in carrying out the 


State-Federal programs. Additional 
States made changes in their present 
programs contingent on changes in 
the Social Security Act. 

Georgia passed a law permitting the 
State to accept more than 50 percent 
Federal matching, if the Social Se- 
curity Act is changed, and authorizing 
the State agency to accept and dis- 
burse the maximum amount of Fed- 
eral financial aid. If Congress should 
set up a State-Federal general as- 
sistance program, the State depart- 
ment is further authorized to coop- 
erate and comply fully with Federal 
requirements. Existing appropria- 
tions for the State welfare depart- 
ment are to be available to meet the 
State’s share of any such program. 

Rhode Island set up a bipartisan 
commission on cooperation and ex- 
tension of postwar programs to take 
advantage of Federal assistance to the 
State for any “meritorious program.’ 
Although the commission is estab- 
lished primarily for public works pro- 
grams, it has authority to take ad- 
vantage of nonconstruction projects, 
defined as programs “designed to en- 
courage postwar employment.” 

The South Dakota State agency re- 
ceived additional power to cooperate 
with, or request the cooperation of, 
the Federal Government in perform- 
ing services in the interest of eco- 
nomic, social, and vocational adjust- 
ment of families and persons. The 
Tennessee Legislature authorized var- 
ious departments of the State govern- 
ment to accept Federal grants, with 
the approval of the Governor, and to 
use these grants and enter into neces- 
sary agreements with the Federal 
Government. No agreement, how- 
ever, shall require expenditures be- 
yond those available by appropriation 
or otherwise. Alabama legislation 
gives the Governor power to accept 
Federal grants and advances, for any 


purpose of the State not contrary to 
the Alabama Constitution, and to meet 
the terms and conditions imposed by 
such grants and advances. The Gov- 
ernor is authorized to delegate his au- 
thority to the State departments and 
agencies. 

A Vermont law makes it the duty of 
the State agency to cooperate with 
any appropriate Federal agency con- 
cerned with public welfare and to ad- 
minister for the State any public wel- 
fare program which is financed by the 
Federal Government and for which no 
other State agency has been desig- 
nated. 

The Colorado State agency is au- 
thorized to receive and use Federal 
funds if they are for a purpose within 
the scope of the State welfare depart- 
ment. Pennsylvania amended its 
definition of “general assistance” to 
provide that it may be financed out of 
Federal and/or State funds. Nevada 
is to reduce its aid for old-age assist- 
ance when Congress changes the min- 
imum age requirement in the Social 
Security Act. 


Investigations and Studies 


Six State legislatures voted to make 
new investigations of their public as- 
sistance programs or to continue in- 
vestigations or studies already in 
operation. Ohio is to study all “public 
pension” programs, including aid to 
the aged; New Hampshire is to inves- 
tigate old-age assistance; Maine is to 
Study all pension plans; and Kansas, 
the problems of children under 16 
years, including dependent children. 
The New York State Legislature voted 
to continue the work of the Committee 
on Interstate Cooperation, which in- 
cluded a study of the State welfare 
program. The Indiana investigation 
of the State welfare program, in oper- 
ation for 2 years, is to continue for 
another 2 years. 
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Unemployment Insurance and the Retraining 
of Unemployed Workers* 


THE VITAL INTEREST Of State employ- 
ment security agencies and the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security in vo- 
cational education and training stems 
from the fact that aiding the speedy 
return of claimants to full-time em- 
ployment is complementary to the job 
of compensating a portion of claim- 
ants’ wage loss. Most State unem- 
ployment insurance laws specifically 
recognize the responsibility of State 
agencies for promoting reemploy- 
ment. All but 12* provide that the 
agency shall encourage and assist in 
the adoption of practical methods of 
vocational training, retraining, and 
vocational guidance. During the re- 
conversion it may be difficult to lo- 
cate jobs for a considerable number 
of claimants whose peacetime skills 
have become obsolete or whose train- 
ing does not meet available employ- 
ment opportunities. Training needs 
will not end with the reconversion, 
moreover. Some persons thrown out 
of work during the transition to 
peacetime production will be jobless 
after the change-over has been com- 
pleted. Many workers will have to 
move into new activities, such as resi- 
dential construction, personal service, 
office work, and self-employment, as 
well as the new manufacturing em- 
ployments which the advanced tech- 
nology of the postwar economy will 
create. Although State agencies do 
not have primary responsibility for 
fostering and administering retrain- 
ing programs for unemployment in- 
surance claimants, they have not only 
a real concern in their development 
but also, in most States, a legal man- 
date to cooperate in steps to that end. 

Government and private agencies 
engaged in the planning, organiza- 
tion, and conduct of vocational train- 
ing have had long experience in the 
field and are equipped with qualified 
personnel and substantial facilities. 
Employment security agencies can 
bring to the training agencies an 


*Prepared by Marvin Bloom, George 
Shelburne, and Arnold Steinbach, Pro- 
gram Division, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

1 Alaska, Connecticut, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. 


awareness of the training needs of 
unemployment insurance claimants. 
They can urge an adjustment of legal 
provisions and modify agency policies 
to avoid conflict with the efforts of 
recognized training agencies. 

Such conflicts may occur, for ex- 
ample, when the State agency tests the 
trainee’s availability for work or 
when he is offered a suitable job. 
The basic questions are whether a 
person attending a vocational train- 
ing course is, in fact, available for 
work and whether a trainee should be 
disqualified from benefits for refusal 
of work offers while attending the 
course. The following discussion is 
focused on the payment of benefits to 
eligible claimants enrolled in approved 
training courses. No consideration is 
given to the subject of “training al- 
lowances” paid to trainees without re- 
gard to their eligibility status under 
the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram (such as is contemplated in 
Great Britain), and only incidental 
reference is made to the retraining 
and readjustment allowance provi- 
sions of the GI Bill,’ since their ad- 
ministration is the responsibility of 
the Veterans Administration. 


Retraining Needs and Available 
Services 


The accomplishment of the huge 
wartime job of manning our muni- 
tions industries with millions of new 
workers, despite an increasing man- 
power shortage, is well known. Most 
of this added manpower came from 
other industries or from new entrants 
into the labor market. Critical 
shortages developed in certain skills, 
particularly in metalworking and me- 
chanical trades. This situation was 
met by spreading thin the trained 


2The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 (GI Bill of Rights) provides gen- 
eral educational opportunities for vet- 
erans and also includes provisions for 
their vocational rehabilitation. The law 
also provides weekly readjustment allow- 
ances for eligible veterans when they are 
unemployed and specifies, as one of the 
statutory disqualifications, that the al- 
lowance shall not be paid if the veteran 
fails, without good cause, to attend an 
available free training course as required 
by regulations. 


workers who were available, by analy- 
sis and simplification of jobs, and by 
extensive in-plant and out-plant 
training programs. There was a very 
considerable expansion in skilled and 
semiskilled occupations concentrated 
in a small number of industries and 
areas. The large-scale training pro- 
gram was carried out both by gov- 
ernment agencies and by employers, 
with the emphasis shifting to the lat- 
ter as the war progressed. 


Reconversion to civilian production 
is requiring similar large-scale occu- 
pational as well as geographic re- 
adjustments in the labor force. This 
process is giving rise to frictional un- 
employment of short duration and 
will probably increase also the volume 
of longer-term unemployment. The 
initial shock of these changes has been 
reflected in an increase in unemploy- 
ment benefit loads. Many of the 
claimants have remained unemployed 
only a short time, but others are hav- 
ing more difficulty in finding jobs. 


Employment security agencies are 
concerned with the speedy return of 
these workers to full-time employ- 
ment. Since many war workers were 
recruited from other industries, short 
refresher courses to “brush up” their 
former skills would increase their 
chances of getting a suitable job. 
Many war workers, however, were new 
entrants into the labor market, with 
no previous work experience. Those 
who remain in the labor force will re- 
quire retraining in some new occupa- 
tion. Added to this group may be 
marginal workers forced out of peace- 
time industries by the competition of 
the more efficient workers who return 
to their old jobs. The retraining 
needed by these groups will be more 
basic and will require more time. In 
this transitional period, retraining 
programs will do much to increase the 
mobility of labor and prevent the 
stagnation of manpower in occupa- 
tions and localities where employment 
opportunities are decreasing. 

Training needs will not be confined 
to reconversion. In the long run, a 
broad program of training and re- 
training would make possible a better 
utilization of the productive capacity 
of the Nation and thus contribute di- 
rectly to the development of a full- 
employment economy. 

There is, at present, no integrated 
program for retraining war workers 
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for jobs in peacetime industry. As a 
result of congressional action after 
the defeat of Germany, the major 
wartime training programs have been 
or are being liquidated. The result 
will mean, substantially, restoration 
of the prewar status of vocational edu- 
cation programs, at least as far as 
Federal participation is concerned. 
The Federal agencies responsible for 
existing programs are as follows: 

Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration.—This agency was es- 
tablished in the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion in 1944 and 
transferred to the Labor Department 
in September 1945. It is charged with 
general supervision over the activities 
of all existing agencies (except the 
Veterans Administration) relating to 
retraining, reemployment, vocational 
education, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. The agency is also empowered 
to confer with the State and local 
agencies in charge of existing retrain- 
ing programs for the purpose of co- 
ordinating Federal with State and 
local activities in this field. 

Office of Education.—Federal 
matching grants to States for regular 
vocational training programs of less- 
than-college grade are administered 
by this branch of the Federal Security 
Agency. These peacetime programs 
were predominant until the advent of 
war training classes. ‘The courses, 
designed primarily for young people, 
are held in the public schools as part 
of the regular school system and pro- 
vide vocational education in agricul- 
tural, trade, and industrial subjects, 
home economics, distribution occu- 
pations, and vocational teaching. 
Generally, courses run from 6 to 9 
months and must be taken in the 
locality where the trainee lives. The 
burden of the retraining job during 
and after reconversion will probably 
fall most heavily on these regular 
prewar facilities. 

Bureau of Training—tThis office 
was established in the War Manpower 
Commission to determine training 
needs, plan training programs, pro- 
vide technical assistance, and coor- 
dinate the services of the training 
agencies. It also administered the 
program of the Apprentice Training 
Service, which coordinates on-the-job 
training with the training services 
offered by other agencies. It develops 
and organizes plant training pro- 
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grams, which may be supplemented 
by the training given by vocational 
schools. Since the objective is to de- 
velop all-round skilled workers, this 
program has a limited registration 
and the courses require consider- 
able time for completion. The Bu- 
reau of Training and the Apprentice 
Training Service were transferred to 
the Labor Department in September 
1945, the former as part of the U. S. 
Employment Service and the latter as 
an independent office of the Depart- 
ment. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion.—Grants to the States for voca- 
tional rehabilitation are administered 
by this office of the Federal Security 
Agency. The services offered under 
this program, which are available to 
disabled civilians, merchant seamen, 
and veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities, include vocational 
counseling and training, maintenance 
during training, and help in finding 
an appropriate job, as well as surgical 
and medical care and hospitalization. 

In addition to the programs just 
enumerated, in which the Federal 
Government participates, the public 
schools, colleges, and _ universities, 
with their extension and correspond- 
ence courses, and the private voca- 
tional schools must be included in 
the over-all picture. The training 
courses operated by many plants for 


their employees are particularly im- , 


portant, also. They include schools 
of the vestibule type, as well as on- 
the-job training and formal appren- 
ticeship programs. 


Role of Employment Security 
Agencies 


The job of employment security 
agencies in the field of training con- 
sists in recommending changes in cer- 
tain legal provisions or policies, par- 
ticularly with respect to eligibility and 
disqualification, which now hamper 
the efforts of recognized training 
agencies, and in cooperating with 
training agencies in administering 
payment of unemployment insurance 
to trainees and helping adapt courses 
to the needs of claimants. 


Modification of Legal Provisions 
and Policies 

Availability for work.—All State 

laws provide that an unemployed 


worker shall be eligible to receive 
benefits only if he is available for 
work. This provision, an effort to 
restrict unemployment insurance to 
persons in the labor market, requires 
that a claimant’s personal situation 
permit him to take a job. 

Three State laws specify that claim- 
ants shall not be considered unavail- 
able for work solely by reason of at- 
tendance at a night school, part-time 
training course, or general training 
course for skilled positions connected 
with the production of war materials 
(Indiana); or at night or vocational 
training schools (Nevada) ; or at part- 
time training or national defense 
training courses (Utah). In Michi- 
gan, a worker does not forego his 
benefits if, when directed by the Un- 
employment Compensation Commis- 
sion, he is attending a vocational re- 
training course maintained by the 
Commission or by an agency desig- 
nated by the Commission. 

Even without specific legal provi- 
sions, some State agencies have de- 
cided, by regulation or decisions in 
individual cases, that attendance at 
a training course does not render a 
worker unavailablefor work. Since the 
beginning of the defense period, in fact, 
State agencies have tended to hold 
that mere attendance at a defense or 
war-production training course does 
not render a claimant unavailable for 
work. Generally, also, the decision on 
availability has not depended on 
whether the course was free and Gov- 
ernment-sponsored or paid for and 
privately operated, or whether the 
claimant was taking the course on a 
part-time or full-time basis. The tests 
most frequently used were: Is the 
claimant willing to accept work, and 
is he willing and able to quit school 
or change his hours to accept work? 
The trainee who met those conditions 
or who had made an active search for 
work was generally considered avail- 
able.® 

These tests, while they mitigated 
the effect of a strict application of the 
availability provision to defense train- 
ees, did not meet the major problem 
squarely. That problem is: Should 
an individual attending an approved 
training course (and otherwise eli- 
gible for benefits) be held eli- 

See Altman, Ralph, “Defense Trainees 


and Availability for Work,” Social Security 
Bulletin, July 1943, pp. 25-30. 
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gible if attendance at his course defi- 
nitely limits his availability for work 
in a particular week and prevents his 
accepting an offer of suitable work as 
long as the course lasts? One State, 
at least, gives an affirmative answer. 
The Massachusetts Manual of Local 
Office Basic Operations declares that 
claimants who enroll in one of the 
courses of the Vocational School Re- 
employment Program, by referral 
from the Employment Service, are 
available for work. Indiana, Nevada, 
and Utah also give positive answers 
in the circumstances already cited. 
In Michigan, New Jersey, and New 
York, also, claimants were able to 
show a return to the labor market, 
prove availability, or demonstrate that 
they had never left the labor market 
by entering or applying for entrance 
to a defense-training course. 

These States have thus ruled that 
such trainees are available for work. 
On the presumption that trainees are 
making a sincere attempt to improve 
their occupational status and that 
certified attendance at approved 
courses will increase the claimants’ 
chances of reemployment, the sound 
approach would be to consider that 
any trainee otherwise eligible is avail- 
able for work, despite his course at- 
tendance. Indeed, because the avail- 
ability test determines current at- 
tachment to the labor market, a 
claimant may be presumed to be avail- 
able because of, not despite, his at- 
tendance at a training course. In a 
period of declining job opportunities, 
during which suitable jobs cannot be 
offered immediately to every claim- 
ant, attendance at training courses 
will undoubtedly prove a more positive 
test of availability than can be ap- 
plied tomany claimants. It would be 
desirable if, instead of depending on 
broad interpretations of availabality, 
State laws included an express pro- 
viso ensuring that no question of 
availability would be raised solely on 
the basis of a claimant’s attendance 
at approved training courses. 


Types of approved courses.—This 
proviso need not be limited to claim- 
ants attending courses sponsored by a 
public agency. Training offered by 
private organizations is of consider- 
able importance in the vocational 
education picture. The fact that 
practically all the private schools 


charge fees should not be a factor; 
many of the public courses also charge 
fees. 

At the same time, the responsibility 
for approving private courses is no 
small one. Experience with the edu- 
cation and training provisions of the 
GI Bill suggests that the pressures 
would be great if the unemployment 
insurance agency were responsible for 
approving and disapproving voca- 
tional institutions established for 
profit. Educational authorities have 
charged that many fly-by-night 
schools have sprung up to exploit the 
veteran who wants to centinue his 
education.‘ Under the GI Bill, the 
“appropriate agency of each State” 
furnishes a list of the educational and 
training institutions, including indus- 
trial establishments, which are quali- 
fied and equipped to furnish educa- 
tion or training. Similarly, State de- 
partments of education could be used 
as certifying agencies in the case of 
courses attended by unemployment 
insurance claimants. If the interests 
of these claimants and the unemploy- 
ment insurance funds are to be pro- 
tected, it would be essential that some 
such provision for inspection and ap- 
proval of training courses be incor- 
porated in the regulations or written 
into the law itself. 

It would seem advisable to limit ap- 
proval to vocational training courses 
and exclude those courses of a more 
general type, since unemployment 
insurance should not be used as a 
substitute for a program of student- 
aid or general education allowances. 
Approval of courses should be con- 
fined to those clearly designed to 
further the reemployment of a claim- 
ant in the reasonably near future. 


Refusal of suitable work.—Workers 
who are being fitted for particular 
jobs or brushing up on former skills 
should be aliowed to complete the 
training course. Dropping courses is 
a waste of training facilities and 
should be held to a minimum. If a 
claimant is offered a job in the occu- 
pation in which he is being trained, 
if the work offered is otherwise suit- 
able, and if the training course has 
been sustantially completed, he will, 


*The New York Times, on May 31, 1945, 
carried an article headed “Fake Colleges 
Wait To Mulct GI Student, Educators 
Warn.” 


in most cases, accept the job offer. 
To compel trainees to accept work be- 
fore a training course had been com- 
pleted would be disadvantageous to 
workers and, in the long run, to em- 
ployers in the local community. This 
difficulty could be precluded by a de- 
termination that attendance at an 
approved training course constitutes 
good cause for refusal of suitable 
work. As with the question of avail- 
ability, it is desirable to remove de- 
cision from the area of individual 
judgment. A proviso clause should 
be written into the statutory provi- 
sions relating to suitable-work dis- 
qualifications. 


Duration of training and duration 
of benefits—Generally speaking, the 
length of wartime training courses has 
been less than the maximum number 
of weeks of benefits provided under 
most State laws. A study of preem- 
ployment trainees over the period July 
1940 through December 1942 revealed 
that trainees who completed courses 
had 302 hours of instruction, on the 
average, or the equivalent of some- 
thing less than eight 40-hour weeks. 
Trainees who completed courses in 
forging and blacksmithing, on the 
other hand, averaged 560 hours of in- 
struction or 14 full weeks.° 

Since the maximum duration of 
benefits provided under State unem- 
ployment insurance laws now ranges 
from 14 to 26 weeks, and since the 
majority of claimants are now entitled 
to benefits for at least 14 weeks, ben- 
efit duration for most claimants will 
be sufficiently long to cover the train- 
ing course, unless training begins some 
time after the claimant becomes eli- 
gible for benefits. At the same time, 
improvement of duration provisions— 
specifically, establishment of a uni- 
form duration of 26 weeks for all 
eligible claimants—would ensure 
trainees as well as regular claimants 
more nearly adequate protection. 

The Michigan law, the only one 
which extends duration of benefits for 
trainees, has since 1943 provided that 
the maximum amount payable to in- 
dividuals in training may be extended 
at the discretion of the Commission by 
not more than 18 times the weekly 
benefit amount. Before 1943, dura- 


5 Office of Education, Preemployment 
Trainee and War Production, (Vochtional 
Division Bulletin No. 224) 1943, pp. 16-17. 
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tion of benefits could be extended only 
for claimants who were not eligible 
for the maximum duration and ex- 
tension was limited to the statutory 
maximum for all benefits. 


Required attendance at training 
courses—Two State laws require 
claimants to attend training courses 
when so directed by the agency. In 
the District of Columbia, a worker 
under age 21 is ineligible for benefits 
for any week in which, without good 
cause, he fails to attend vocational or 
other schools available at public ex- 
pense and recommended by the em- 
ployment office or the District Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board. The 
Michigan law goes further and pro- 
vides that “an unemployed individual 
shall be eligible to receive benefits 
with respect to any week only if the 
Commission finds that ... he had, 
when directed by the Commission, at- 
tended a vocational retraining pro- 
gram maintained by the Commission 
or by any public agency or agencies 
designated by the Commission .. .” 

Under the GI Bill, a veteran claim- 
ing readjustment allowances is dis- 
qualified from 1 to 5 weeks for refus- 
ing, without good cause, to attend an 
available free training course as re- 
quired under regulations. The Cana- 
dian Unemployment Insurance Act 
provides that an unemployed indi- 
vidual shall be eligible for benefits 
only if he proves that he attended, or 
had good cause for not attending, any 
course of instruction or training ap- 
proved by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission which he may have 
been directed to attend for the pur- 
pose of becoming or keeping fit for 
entry in or return to employment. 
Under both the general and the agri- 
cultural unemployment insurance 
programs in Great Britain, a claimant 
who has been required to attend an 
authorized course, in order to become 
or keep fit for entry in or return to 
regular employment, must attend the 
course to be eligible for benefits, un- 
less he shows good cause for not 
doing so. 

On principle, unemployment insur- 
ance should avoid, as far as possible, 
interfering with the free movement of 
labor from place to place, job to job, 
and occupation to occupation. Dur- 
ing the reconversion, many workers 
will wish to shift to new localities and 


new occupations. When such shifts 
are necessary, workers should have a 
reasonable time to choose their new 
occupations or localities with proper 
regard to their aptitudes, interests, 
and other relevant factors.’ Sim- 
ilarly, required attendance at train- 
ing courses must be based on a very 
careful review of the claimant’s un- 
employment experience, occupational 
background, interests, and potenti- 
alities, as well as the demand for spe- 
cific skills. To do a careful job of 
determining, for thousands of claim- 
ants, what training each must accept 
on penalty of losing benefits would 
place a trémendous responsibility on 
the agencies. It would involve the 
development, in cooperation with 
training agencies, of comprehensive 
criteria for the selection of particular 
courses in the light of claimants’ 
backgrounds and interests. A careful 
program to train local office personnel 
in these standards would also have to 
be evolved. 

In any event, in a period in which 
there is any substantial volume of 
unemployment, it would seem reason- 
able to allow at least 26 weeks of bene- 
fits, on the average, without requiring 
a claimant to attend a training course. 
For these reasons, the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security recommends that 
State laws omit a disqualification for 
refusal to attend training courses 
when directed by the agency. 

In return for the receipt of ade- 
quate compensation for enforced 
idleness, on the other hand, claimants 
have a responsibility for cooperating 
with all attempts aimed at their 
speediest reemployment. Although 
claimants should not be required to 
attend training courses under pen- 
alty of losing benefits, opportunity for 
training should be available for those 
who otherwise would have small 
chance for reemployment on suitable 
jobs. Conceivably, the continued un- 
willingness of certain claimants— 
with limited work experience and 
with slight prospects of reemploy- 
ment—to accept referral to training 
courses might, in conjunction with 
other factors, reflect on their avail- 
ability for work. A finding of non- 
availability in such a case, however, 
should not depend solely on the re- 


*See “Determination of Suitable Work 
During Reconversion,” Social Security 
Bulletin, February 1946, pp. 17-20. 


fusal to accept training referral but 
should be related to all the relevant 
facts in the case. 


Charging of benefits paid to train- 
ees.—Obstacles to the liberalization of 
availability and suitable-work provi- 
sions relating to trainees might arise 
in some States if benefits paid to 
claimants in training courses are 
charged to employers’ accounts under 
experience-rating provisions. In such 
cases, the State agencies might con- 
sider whether such benefits are a rea- 
sonable charge against individual 
employers. If it is determined that 
such benefits should not be charge- 
able, the State law may have to be 
modified to permit noncharging if this 
is not already provided. Noncharg- 
ing of an employer’s account with any 
benefits paid to trainees would be per- 
missive under the Internal Revenue 
Code and would not preclude reduced 
rates based on employers’ “experience 
with respect to unemployment or 
other factors bearing a direct relation 
to unemployment risk.” 


Cooperation W ith Training 
Agencies 


To the extent that statutory pro- 
visions and State policies recognize 
that attendance at approved training 
courses does not of itself make work- 
ers ineligible for benefits, the States 
must adopt procedures for determin- 
ing whether training courses are 
adapted to the needs of unemploy- 
ment insurance claimants and for en- 
suring that trainees who receive 
benefits are meeting the agency’s re- 
quirements. The following suggested 
ways of meeting the problem might 
be considered. 


Meeting training needs of claim- 
ants.—This objective can be met best 
by cooperation with local and State 
agencies now actively engaged, with 
the assistance of Federal agencies, in 
surveying and meeting training needs. 
The Office of Education, State boards 
of education, and local vocational di- 
rectors are the principal agencies 
with which employment security 
agencies must work in the field of 
regular peacetime training. 

The U. S. Employment Service pro- 
vides counseling service to applicants 
seeking jobs, coordinates its counsel- 
ing activities with those of other 
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groups and agencies in the commu- 
nity, and integrates its counseling 
activities with other employment serv- 
ice functions. The Employment Serv- 
ice has, moreover, the best available 
information on national and local 
labor-market conditions and, specifi- 
cally, on the relative demand and 
supply of workers in given industries 
and occupations in the locality. 

The employment security agencies 
should establish formal working rela- 
tionships with the training and coun- 
seling agencies. State agencies can 
contribute much to the adoption of 
practical methods of training and 
guidance. They can furnish informa- 
tion on the personal and occupational 
characteristics of claimants and their 
unemployment experience, so that 
training agencies will have some basis 
for adapting courses to claimants’ 
needs. 


Administration of benefits paid to 
trainees—In connection with pay- 
ment of benefits to trainees, the State 
agency must consider procedures for 
approving training courses, directing 
claimants to approved courses, and 
verifying attendance. 

The cooperative arrangements 
worked out between the employment 


security agency and the training and 
counseling agencies will suggest the 
steps necessary to be taken by the 
State agency to approve training 
courses. These arrangements should 
familiarize State agency personnel 
with training opportunities and facil- 
ities in the State and with the gen- 
erally accepted standards applicable 
to successful training programs. 
While the final responsibility for ap- 
proving courses, for the purposes of 
unemployment insurance, must rest 
with the State agencies, the agencies 
must work closely with State depart- 
ments of education and other train- 
ing agencies. As suggested above, 
approval might be confined to courses 
certified to the unemployment insur- 
ance agency by the appropriate State 
educational agency. 

Similar cooperation is necessary in 
determining which claimants should 
be directed to training courses and 
whether an individual claimant’s re- 
quest for admission to training 
courses can be approved. Arrange- 
ments for referral of claimants to 
approved training courses can be 
made within the framework of pro- 
cedures for exposing claimants to job 
opportunities. Similarly, procedures 
for notifying unemployment insur- 


ance personnel of refusals to apply 
for or accept suitable work can be 
adapted to include notification of re- 
fusals to attend training courses when 
directed. 

A special form would help claims 
examiners pass on the trainee’s o1 
prospective trainee’s availability or 
the validity of a trainee’s job refusal. 
Such a form would cal! for informa- 
tion on the claimant’s personal char- 
acteristics, claims status and recent 
unemployment experience, past train- 
ing and experience, a description of 
the occupation for which he is being 
trained or plans to take training an 
identification and brief description of 
the courses and sponsoring agencies, 
and the claimant’s statement of course 
attendance and course requirements 
in relation to his availability for 
work. This form, possibly with a 
recommendation by Employment 
Service personnel for approval or dis- 
approval, would constitute the basis 
for a finding of availability, or good 
cause for refusal of job offers, not- 
withstanding attendance at a train- 
ing course. The claimant’s copy of 
this form, signed by the course in- 
structor, could be used to indicate 
continued attendance at the training 
course. 





(Continued from page 2) 


from 46 to 28 percent of all awards. 
At the end of the month, benefits were 
in force for more than 1.5 million 
beneficiaries, at a monthly rate of 
$28.9 million. The number of bene- 
fits in conditional-payment status— 
largely a reflection of the number of 
beneficiaries earning more than 
$14.99 a month in covered employ- 
ment—declined both relatively and 
absolutely for the sixth month. 


THE FEBRUARY INCREASE in number of 
recipients under each of the three 
types of public assistance was sig- 
nificant not in volume but in the fact 
that the rolls are now slowly rising 
from month to month after a con- 
sistent decline during the war years. 
In general assistance, however, in 
which both cases and payments rose 
for the sixth consecutive month, the 
increases have been greater than 
normal for the winter months. In- 


formation received from large cities 
indicates that current additions to 
the rolls are preponderantly family 
cases rather than single persons and 
that loss of a job or decline in earn- 
ings is an increasingly important 
factor in applications for assistance. 
In February, $92.1 million was ex- 
pended for assistance under the four 
programs, as against $90.3 million in 
January and $79.8 million in Febru- 
ary 1945. 


California Enacts Unemployment 
Compensation Disability Insur- 


ance 


With the Governor’s signature to 
the unemployment compensation dis- 
ability benefit bill on March 5, Cali- 
fornia became the second State to 
provide cash sickness benefits to 
workers covered by the State unem- 
ployment compensation law. As in 
Rhode Island, which enacted its cash 
sickness insurance legislation in April 


1942, the provisions for disability ben- 
efit follow closely the provisions of the 
unemployment compensation law. 
The main features of the California 
act and recent legislative changes in 
the Rhode Island program are out- 
lined on pages 27-28 of this issue. 


Britain’s Social Security Program 

With the introduction of the Na- 
tional Health Service Bill in the House 
of Commons on March 19, Great Brit- 
ain embarked on a fourth major step 
in its comprehensive revision and ex- 
tension of measures for social secur- 
ity. Provisions of this bill and of the 
National Insurance Bill, which passed 
its second reading in the House in 
February, are outlined on pages 46- 
47. A bill substituting social insur- 
ance for the existing system of em- 
ployers’ liability under workmen’s 
compensation has been passed by the 
House of Commons, and the family 
allowances established by a previous 
bill become payable in August. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits ' 


State Programs 


The fact that February had fewer 
reporting days than January was 
partly responsible for the 13-percent 
drop in the total number of claims re- 
ceived. Claims filed by newly unem- 
ployed workers were 289,000 fewer, 
dropping to 946,000, while continued 
claims declined by 925,000 to 7.3 mil- 
lion. The decline in February was 
also, in part, a normal return to the 
levels before the January seasonal 
rise. Both initial and continued 
claims declined in the leading indus- 
trial States, except in Ohio, which re- 
ported an increase in initial claims, 
but in most States claims loads were 
still above the December levels. ’ 

There was a net decline in initial 
claims throughout the Nation. Only 
5 States reported increases, ranging 
from 200 in Virginia to 4,000 in Ohio. 
All but 2 of the 16 States reporting 
a rise in continued claims were lo- 
cated west of the Mississippi River— 
most of them in Regions VIII, XI, and 
XII. More than half the continued 
claims received in Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, and North Dakota were interstate 
claims taken as agent States, an indi- 
cation of a sizable in-migration to 
these States. At the other extreme, 
in 9 States interstate claims were less 
than 5 percent of all claims received. 

Benefits paid during February were 
estimated at $120 million, $15 million 
less than in January but $114 million 
more than in February 1945. 

The average weekly number of per- 
sons receiving unemployment benefit 
checks totaled 1.6 million, while an 
average of 1.1 million unemployed ex- 
servicemen received checks each week 
under the veterans’ readjustment al- 
lowance program. 

Settlement of industrial disputes in 
the steel and other industries in- 
creased the absorption of the unem- 
ployed. Material shortages resulting 
from recent and current work stop- 
Pages continued to slow reconversion, 





1February data for veterans’ readjust- 
ment allowances were not available for in- 
clusion in this issue; February and March 
data will appear in the May Bulletin. 


Persons released from the armed 
forces continued to displace workers, 
especially women, and those dis- 
placed filed claims for benefits. 

That a sizable proportion of the jobs 
found by claimants were temporary 
is shown by the fact that 26 percent 
of the initial claims were additional 
claims signifying the beginning of 
second or subsequent spells of unem- 
ployment during benefit periods al- 
ready established. In January, 24 
percent were additional claims. 

In the 46 States for which February 
data are available, unemployed wo- 
men filed 30 percent of all initial 
claims and about 40 percent of the 
compensable claims, indicating a 
slower reabsorption of women than 
of men into industry. 

During the cut-backs immediately 
following the Japanese surrender, wo- 
men were the first to be laid off, and 
they filed a high proportion of the 
claims. As the cut-backs continued 
through the winter, men were laid off 
in increasing numbers. The shift in 
the relative number of women 
claimants was as follows for States 
for which data are available: 





| Percent of initial claims 
filed by women in— 
State * 


| September | February 
1945 











1946 
Connecticut .............. | 54 | 33 
SE er 42 29 
Massachusetts ____---- : 59 36 
ls a cheskesmnnas oa 30 23 
New Jersey --..-...- aad 45 35 
Ws ciaedwind niin icelelacetd 56 28 





Many women claimants are so- 
called “marginal workers,” who were 
attracted to the labor market during 
the war but, because of limitation in 
skills and placement opportunities, 
are not being readily reabsorbed into 
industry. Many of them are married, 
with children, and their husbands are 
employed. Skills of many women 
workers are limited to wartime em- 
ployment and do not fit the require- 
ments of the existing job opportuni- 
ties. Also, in several instances, job 
openings are in the heavy industries 
only. Many employers are becoming 
more selective, preferring men, and 
others are holding positions open for 
servicemen who are expecting to be 
discharged in the near future. 

For the week ended February 9, the 
total number of claims filed through- 
out the country represented 7.3 per- 
cent of all covered employment. 
Among the States the range was from 
1.3 percent in the District of Columbia 
to more than 10 percent in Arkansas, 
California, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Washington. This ratio 
is computed each month on the basis 
of claims received during the week 
which includes the 8th. Since the 
claims filed in the February week 
were more than in the corresponding 
week in January, the February ratio 
is higher, even though the total claims 
received during February were less. 

Data on interstate claims are not 
available for February, but in Janu- 
ary the number of interstate initial 
claims received as liable State reached 
82,600, over a third of which were filed 
by women. California received the 
largest number, 15,900, and Washing- 
ton was next with 6,300. Data on 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, February 1946 




















Amount of change from— 
Tte Number or 
_ amount 
January 1946 | February 1945 
Eb icndadadddthinitinixaddtntibcieaidnpicedoneonn 1 946, 000 — 289, 000 +837, 000 
Ce Es 5 cid cnananadnn. dundsnnbasndnnwnionasead 17, 333, 000 —925, 000 +6, 824, 000 
ere re 2 6, 376, 000 — 424, 000 +5, 976, 000 
Be ins nadcconncsncnunkbbniandintinddcodiaanmnel 334, 110 +6, 900 4 +-298, 980 
Bxneustees *.... .... 2 nns0e REE FEE EE et Re 140, 559 +20, 695 4 +-131, 489 
Weekly averaze beneficiaries..-.............---.---------- 2 1, 594, 000 +25, 000 +1, 494, 000 
Benefits paid §._- nicastk died sidan ldecks-> dcgitonaiclaea nage 2 $120, 000, 000 —$15, 000, 000 +$114, 000, 000 
Benefits paid since first payable 6 __..._............-.----- $2, 846, 950, 631 | .__- SESS. Oe Ne mnt 
Funds available as of February 28 7. _...........---------- $6, 863, 875, 147 —$il1, 803, 911 +$546, 338, 271 





1 Includes estimates for Hawaii and Rhode Island. 


2 Includes estimates for Arkansas, California, 
Idaho, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and Rhode Island. 

3 Excludes Arkansas, California, Idaho, Indiana, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Rhode Island; 


data not reported. 
‘Excludes Wisconsin; data not comparable. 


§ Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

@ Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
Includes California, Maine, and Michigan as of 
Jan. 31, 1946. 

7 Includes California, Maine, anc Michigan as of 
Jan. 31, 1946. 
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California disbursements are not 
available, but Washington and Michi- 
gan each paid more than $1 million 
on these claims. 

Region I.—Except for New Hamp- 
shire, where continued claims rose, 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 
February 1946 


[Corrected to Mar. 18, 1946] 


all States in this region reported de- 
clines in both types of claims. 

In Connecticut, initial claims de- 
creased slightly to 20,200, in spite of a 
labor dispute in the brass industry in 


Waterbury and secondary lay-offs 


caused by the recent steel dispute. 
Continued claims, however, declined 
by 23,000 to 82,000. The drop in the 
average weekly number of benefici- 
aries was due in part to exhaustion 
of benefit rights by 11,400 persons. 


Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
February 1946 


[Corrected to Mar. 18, 1946) 





Total ! Compensabl 


Social Security Amount of change 





- Inter- 
‘ ag i Vi 
a All from Women| stat ie 
claim- |- —————| claim- |as per-| clain ; 
€ s | . £ it of nts — 
ants | January | February — rl ants 
t« 


Total! New 
Social Security | Amount of change Inter- | 
gi fi —_ . Wo- 
Board region | ay from Women| § ate r 
and State “ a: : as per-| 7.3. men 
GQ ————— claim- | cent claim- | claim- 
f | > s ants e 
ime | January | February ant of — 1 oe 
| | 1946 1945 total | 





1946 | 1945 


| 
Total ?2___/946, 000 |—289, 000 |+-837, 000 mints | 





Region I: | 


417,352} 6,590} 2.6] 15,481] 4,462 















| 
Conn | 
Maine | +2,903 1,070 6.6 2, 950 878 
Mass_.......| : 8,827 | +22,518 | 9,882] 4.6] 19,954] 6,301 
N.H = —598 | +1,490 684 | 21.2] 1,403 555 
R. 1.3 ’ ib Price Mee aeee ee ER 
. SS Be” —480 +684 | 200] 17.0 590 | 198 

Region Ii-Iii: | | 

ene 1, 944 | —861 | +1,684| 709} 17.2) 1,549 565 
N.J._.......-| 43,066 | —28, 756 | +36, 685 16, O72 | 3.3 | 30,201 | 10, 574 
N.Y 119, 795 | —35,924 |+101,989; (3) | 3. | 66, 649 3) 


2 

3 
) 8 ‘ 
142, 063 | —85,020 |+137, 849 | 24, 291 2.4 {124,858 | 19, 711 
i | 

8 

7 

8 


Pa.. 
Region IV: 
Dd.C 





icont 0 +901} 205] 25. 1,176 | 266 
Md.._........| 11,519 +11,015 | 3,782] 5. 11, 519 
N.C ‘ 6, 365 +5,240 | 3,237] 15.7] 5,456 | 
Va i 6, 312 +5, 982 | 2,870 14.2} 5,773 
W. Va_......| 13,193 +11, 781 3, 157 12. 11, 951 
Region V: | 
Ky_. 11, 480 +10,240 | 3,247) 34.9 9, 798 2, 784 
Mich ...--| 65, 182 +52, 862 | 14,939 2.9 | 37, 644 9, 811 
Ohio 41, 857 +38, 462 | 11,670 3.6 | 41,857 | 11,670 
Region VI: | | 
lll 2 55,616 | —11,555 | +44,036 | 19,592 | 6.1 | 41,160 | 14,195 
Ind 33, 321 | —10,179 | +31,685 | 9,705 3.4 | 17,864 | 5, 237 
Wis.‘ 10, 251 +952 | +9, 7 8, 584 2, 409 


383 | 2,952; 4. 
Region VII: | 
Ala 









—7, 298 | +10,836 | 3,178 | 11.9] 10,150 | 2,839 
Fla —3,106 | +5,125 | 2,042/ 40.2| 5,391 1, 787 
Ga —2, 783 +5,123 | 2,511] 12.9] 5,107 | 1,956 
Miss —1,422 | +3,496 | 1,212| 40.2] 3,564/ 1,102 
8.C 3, 81 +337 +; 1,306 | 18.2] 3,470| 1,178 
Tenn .-| 13,194 —1, 139 4,068 | 12.6 | 11,534 | 3,428 
Region VIII | 
lowa 14.4 | 4,918 1,812 
Minn 7.7 | 13,372 2, 741 
Nebr 16.0 | 2,062 | 764 
N. Dak 45.8 588 | 179 
8S. Dak @) | 429 164 
Region IX: 47.5 | 7,166 2, 327 
Ark 
Kans 23.6 | 6,664 | 2,436 
Mo 14.0 | 20,147 | © 
Okla 29.3 8, 389 2, 761 
Region X: 
La 12.3 | 12,655 | 3,060 
N. Mex 64. 2 942 217 
Tex 14.4 | 19,887 | 5, 943 
Region XI: | 
“olo.... 29.0} 2, 739 
Idaho 34.3 1, | 553 
Mont | 28.2] 2, | 644 
Utah 13.4] 3, (3) 
Wyo 29.4 | é 181 
Region XII: | | 
i maasnire 45.1] 2,383] 839 
Calif.. 109, 658 7.2 | 74, 31, 803 
ied 981 52.7 | } 357 
Oreg___- 13, 176 9.9 | 11, | 3,868 
Wash 22, 990 9.4 | 15, 4, 909 
Territories: 
48 





Alaska : 107 —364 —58 50 30.8 
Hawaii! : = 8 ae aA es 
1 Includes additional claims except in Maryland, Ohio, and Texas, which 
have no provisions for filing such claims. 

2 Includes estimates for Hawaii and Rhode Island. 

8 Data not available. 

4 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is the first 
claim filed by a worker with respect to each period of total or part-total un- 
employment. 





Total 2___|7, 333, 000) —925, 000| +6, 824, 000 








Region I: | 








oS ae 81, 763} —23, 567) +73, 402 .8 
Maine. .--.-.--| 39,636; —4, 024) +33, 894 4 
Mass -....- --| 211,594) —18,272) +196, 119 0 
N.H-_-..----| 10,572} +2,313) +9,387 27.2 
RS | RRS Eye | 





Tez... | 7,363) —1,968|  +6,842| 
Region II-III: | | | 
Del.........-| 18,343] —2,049] +17,299] 7, 258 


N.J.- 557, 176} —88, 203} +533, 732) 235, 495 
M3. 991, 252;—101, 453} +917,305) (4) 





521, 977| —56,623; +500, 229) 181,750 


7,805} +189} +4, 558 





| 

Piuens sal 
Region IV: | 
D. C.. s 
































Md 114,852, —7, 504) +111, 586 

i 37, 537| —2, 297 +33, 566 

Va — 35,493, —5,010 +33, 660 

Wie Wiixexase 90, 532 —464 +85, 255 
Region V: | 

= 99, 056, —39, 488 +92, 029 2} 96, 528) 36, 252 

Mich _. | 454,512) —99,064) +390, 652 3, 2/426, 499/137, 702 

Ohio “ 506, 642/—110, 738) +498, 291 2. 8/428, 369,219, € 
Region VI: | | 

Ill a ----| 482,492) —95,921| +441, 241) 216, 921 5. 7/463, 861) 205 

Ind__....--..| 193,143) —28,130) -+183,813| 68,277 5. 0/179, 464| 64 

Wis | 80,127) —13,659| +75,368) 32,465 6.5) 67,900) 28, 5 
Region VII: | 

ee 122, 151; —33, 512 33, 692 

a 54, 147| —11, 037 19, 170 

Ga__.- . 66,773) —24, 386 24, 818 

Miss... .-- | 34, 362; —1, 263 7, 980 

8.C.. 20, 012 —70 7, 926 

Tenn 115, 238) — 25, 929 +98, 309) 41,015 
Region VIII: | 

Iowa s | 49, 341| —3,156] +45, 433 

Minn._ 59,602} —7,070 +54, 090 

Nebr | 19,641) +1,054; +18,8S81 8, 58 

N. Dak 6, 181 +644 +5, 782 1, 958 

8S. Dak 4, 496 +50 +3, 971 2, 162 
Region IX: | | 

Ark 83, 365; +2, 212 +81, 143) 24,974 58. 2) 80, 516) 24, 064 

Kans 78,780| —6, 005 +76, 337| 37,949 18. 4 { 36, 367 

Mo | 221,263, —31,676| +213,415) (4) 21 

Okla | 75,253) —10,477| -+72,876| 30,749 45. 2| 70,785) 29, 301 
Region X: i | 

La | 124,788 —6,449) +120, 387 13. 1)11 | 28, 444 

N. Mex | 6, 880 2! +6, 639 76.1; 6,620) 1,641 

Tex 123, 507 +114, 002 21. 6) 109, 281) 37, 84¢ 
R ion XI: 

‘olo 18, 116 +17, 530 5, 374 39.0! 14,658) 4, 649 

Idaho 14, 80 +14, 149 3, 908 44.9) 12,850) 3, 262 

Mont 21, 03: +20, 016 6, 171 36.8) 18, 651 5, 468 

Utah _ 30, 463) + +29,263) (3) | 9.6) 27, 197 

Wvo 2, 748 +2, 677 880 12.2 2, 279 729 
Region XIT: | | | 

Ariz | 20, 671 +288 +19, 491 8, 203 47.4) 19, 706 7, 87 

Calif 967, 124) —45,214) +869,481) 449, 093 4. 91909. 038) 424, 707 

Nev | 4, 968 +722 +4, 646 1, 772 52.9) 4,68 1, 690 

Oreg 146, 315, +3,801| +142,843) 47,785 8. 3/137, 387| 44, 747 

Wash 220,889} -+1,992! -+215,188) 73, 297 6. 1/207, 661) 69, 38 
Territories: 

Alaska 621 — 1,047 — 137 225 33. 2 §22 85 

Hawaii ? = 

| 
1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provis 


for filing such claims. - 
2 Includes estimates for Hawaii and Rhode Island. 
2 Data not available. 
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In Maine, initial claims declined by claims declined, but at a lesser rate. ers involved in the industrial dispute 
1,300, while continued claims dropped Exhaustions totaled 8,900, more than in Claremont. 


from 44,000 to 40,000. double the January number. Region II-IlIl.—Both t ypes of 
The sharp drop from 36,100 to 27,- In New Hampshire, initial claims claims declined in all four States. 
300 in initial claims in Massachusetts declined but continued claims rose In New Jersey the settlement of in- 


did not offset the substantial rise in 2,300 to 11,000, reflecting the number dustrial disputes in progress during 
the preceding month. Continued of compensable claims filed by work- January caused initial claims to drop 


Table 4.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and average weekly payment for total unemployment, by State, 
February 1946 


[Corrected to Mar. 18, 1946] 














































| Tecks o vensated 2m™M- 
Beneficiaries | Week on Seas for unem | Benefits paid 2 
Scns mea a ee ee Average 
| ity Board regi 4 t of ck | —— 
Social Security Board region Amount of change | | es - payment 
and State Average from— | Amount of change from {or total 
weekly SSS are ees Total Other! | Amount —_—_—_—— a aaa ces unemploy- 
number baiiadions,: 4: iilinainai : ere eee ment 
January ebruary } | January February 
196° | 1945 |} 1946 1945 ° | 
Total 3_____ 1, 594, 000 +25, 000 |+1, 494, 000 6, 376, 000 ane --------| $120, 000, 000 |—$15, 000, 000 +$114, 000, 000 | $18. 64 
Region I: | 
Connecticut... 29, 276 —4, 460 +27, 622 117, 102 114, 980 2, 122 | 2, 453, 342 | —667, 934 | +2, 326, 773 | 21. 11 
et 8, 890 (4) +7, 514 35, 56 34, 179 | 1, 381 568, 581 | +98, 164 | +511, 166 } 16. 29 
Massachusetts___- 42, 433 —3,022 | +39,116 165, 695 4,035 | 3, 271, 111 | —465, 681 +3, 060, 656 19. 51 
New Hampshire___- 1, 061 —4 | +816 4, 063 181 | 57, 158 | —3, 773 | +46, 452 13. 71 
Rhode Island § — “ a aa t = aeetaiea ss nos nie be sdaneaia = eee PIO RES SPR ES PS 
Vermont make 1, 271 —237 | +1, 178 | 5, 083 | 4, 881 | 202 | 86, 005 | — 24, 333 +81, 438 | 17. 24 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware____-__. 3, 991 —36 | +3, 753 | 15, 964 | 15, 710 | 254 262, 070 —25, 687 | +249, 276 | 16. 52 
New Jersey...- 133, 406 —4,422 | +128, 867 | 533, 624 | 524, 563 9, 061 | 10, 927, 733 —1, 233, 388 | +10, 636, 735 | 20. 63 
New York..._-- 227, 130 +6,097 | +212, 517 | 908, 519 882, 909 | 25, 610 | 17,712,273 | —1, 678,010 | +16, 760, 628 19. 76 
Pennsylvania____- 108, 716 —10,623 | +104, 764 434, 862 (8) (5) 7, 825,309 | —1, 533,906 |. +7, 580, 439 (8) 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia : 1, 557 +385 | +880 6, 229 6, 121 108 | 109, 778 +19, 846 | +62, 066 17. 62 
Maryland__......_- ‘ : — 230 +34, 866 143, 008 | 139, 601 | 3, 407 2, 711, 6 —24i, 162 | +2, 655, 543 | 19. 16 
North Carolina... ~1, 488 +4, 559 20, 905 19, 956 | 949 259, 778 | —114, 811 +235, 558 | 12. 63 
Virginia. __.... " —1,311 +5, 752 | 24, 729 | 24, 136 593 325, 548 | — 107, 064 +306, 339 | 13. 28 
West Virginia . 13, 660 +372 +12, 820 | 54, 641 49, 681 | 4, 960 957, 573 | +41, 650 | +910, 012 | 18. 00 
Region V: | | | 
Kentucky... 8, 391 —3, 642 +7, 232 | 33, 565 33, 202 | 363 | 418, 245 | — 244, 161 | +369, 843 12. 51 
Michigan § a: 1 ‘ eee sic a ees e tS ee ae 
a 96, 335 —6,540 | +94,920 | 385, 341 379, 748 | 5,593 | 7, 544, 695 —967, 383 | +7, 465, 218 19. 19 
Region VI: | | | | 
Illinois on 109, 983 —8, 644 +100, 723 | 439, 931 423, 211 16, 720 8, 156,493 | —1, 438, 604 | +7, 534, 856 18. 87 
Indiana § aan boa hemes DESC Se aes EER Rees: cine et 
Wisconsin 15, 173 —2, 288 +14, 297 60, 963 57, 357 3, 606 1, 072, 977 | — 276, 899 | +1, 022, 928 | 17. 90 
Region VII: | | | 
Alabama_.-.-- 26, 952 —4, 472 +25, 821 107, 806 | 102, 893 4, 913 1, 837, 367 — 533, 399 +1, 785, 400 17. 36 
Florida. --_. 9, 118 —1, 073 | +7, 833 36, 472 35, 113 | 1, 359 | 516, 474 —112, 860 | +448, 553 14. 39 
Georgia____. 13, 126 —5, 364 +11, 824 | 2, 502 52,127 | 375 | 844, 178 }, 834 | +784, 519 16. 12 
Mississippi_- 2, 796 —233 +2, 490 1, 282 | 10, 743 | 539 148, 187 —23, 257 +135, 302 13. 36 
South Carolina 1, 937 —232 | +1, 322 | 7, 746 | 7, 535 | 211 109, 196 — 23, 509 +83, 915 | 14, 25 
Tennessee __- > 33, 194 +12, 696 +30, 092 | 132, 775 | 131, 245 | 1, 530 1, 805, 441 | +584, 503 +1, 661, 142 13. 66 
Region VIII: | | | } } 
Iowa__. 7 8, 967 +725 | +8, 284 | 35, 867 | 34, 314 1, 553 | 580, 943 | 0 +551, 264 | 16. 50 
Minne: : or ~---]--- ee ih aiarleesn a a ees oe . Sd eee n>|-nn---202ne- 
Nebraska 5__ : mis ; shed Z Pe Re eee TOE, Mean Speen ean Pore 
North Dakota.- 533 +240 +457 | 2, 130 1, 740 390 | 34, 737 | +13, 836 +31, 324 | 17. 24 
South Dakota_- 370 +140 | 278 | 1, 481 | 1, 203 | 278 | 18, 872 +6, 508 +15, 652 | 13. 22 
Region IX: | | | | | 
Arkansas 5____. ce = Toe Semeil sands akeneaubswcns | eas pe eae ees 
Kansas. __ +22, 239 | 90, 926 | 88, 436 2, 490 1, 377, 542 | —36, 131 +1, 354, 463 15. 30 
Missouri +33, 267 138, 219 134, 496 3, 723 2, 215, 894 | —386, 954 | +2, 151, 674 16. 26 
Oklahoma. : f +18, 828 | 76, 531 | 74,775 1,756 | 1,277,879 | -+258,837 | +1, 262,305 | 16. 79 
Region X: | | | 
Louisiana 24, 178 +2,604 | +23, 353 | 96, 713 | 91, 404 5, 309 | 1, 555, 417 | +21, 542 | +1, 510, 708 16. 43 
New Mexico___. 355 +116 +-332 | 1, 419 1, 409 10 | 19, 003 | +4, 949 | +17, 954 | 13. 42 
Texas oe 25, 309 +-3, 165 | +24, 210 101, 236 | 99, 292 } 1, 944 | 1, 628, 817 +69, 946 | +1, 574, 747 16. 21 
Region XI: } | | 
Colorado... 1, 929 +671 | +1, 843 | 7,714 | 7, 609 | 105 108, 500 | +32, 431 +103, 896 14.12 
Idaho §____ eS 3 - ae Sear ae ape eae , Pie ee ee le caieceataes | sitee ens 
Montana_. 2, 718 +1, 108 +2, 525 10, 870 | 10, 870 | (1) 149, 253 +51, 939 | +139, 172 | 13. 73 
Utah wae 4,812 +1, 454 +4, 526 19, 248 | 18, 540 | 708 457, 079 +110, 678 j +435, 535 | 24. 03 
Wyoming___- 289 +133 +278 | 1, 154 1, 083 | 71 | 21, 833 +9, 225 | +21, 135 } 19, 22 
Region XII: 
Arizona 2, 794 | +189 | +2, 674 11, 176 11,075 101 | 163, 663 | —2, 341 +156, 954 | 14. 68 
California 5 BS es ed ae eS ee eee es Dh gh a it oe . Perera opine 
Nevada... 774 +267 +716 | 3, 094 3,051 | 43 56, 310 | +16, 104 | +52, 949 18, 28 
Oregon_. 35, 871 +-10, 465 +35, 484 | 143, 484 141, 575 | 1, 909 2, 406, 330 | +546, 528 +2, 384, 415 16. 86 
Washington _- 58, 939 +10, 067 | +57, 842 | 235, 757 | 230, 715 5, 042 | 4, 954, 060 +473, 403 +4, 891, 666 21.13 
Territories: | | | | 
Alaska____. 1,010 +24 +914 | 4, 039 | 3, 980 | 59 63, 190 | —3, 532 | +57, 417 | 15. 74 
Hawaii_- 64 +23 +54 256 | 174 | 82 | 4, 736 | +1, 026 +4, 078 | 22. 57 
' Includes all weeks compensated for less than total unemployment. Excludes 5 Includes estimates for Arkansas, California, Idaho, Indiana, Michigan, Min- 
Montana, which has no provision for payment of other than total unemployment. nesota, Nebraska, and Rhode Island. 
? Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate ‘ Data not available for January 1946. 


5 Data not available for February 1946. 


combined wage plan. 
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to almost half the January number. 
Continued claims declined, but not so 
sharply. Additional claims (signify- 
ing the beginning of a second or sub- 
sequent spell of unemployment) com- 
prised 30 percent of all initial claims, 
as compared with 19 percent during 


Table 5.—Comparison of all claims for 
week ended February 9, 1946, with 
average monthly employment of covered 
workers for the 12-month period ended 
March 1945, by State 














| 
Average 
monthly : 
All covered | Claims 
claims, ,. | aS per- 
2 employ- | cent of 
State week ment, 12 “ 
ended onde covered 
Febru- | “ted. |¢mploy- 
ary9! | March | ment 
| 19452 | 
Total... 2, 156, 303 | 29, 562, 883 | 7.3 
Region I: 
Connecticut 42,925 615, 248 | 7.0 
Maine 10, 839 | 172, 493 | 6.3 
Massachusetts 60, 218 1, 352, 247 4.5 
New Hampshire 3, 049 108, 183 | 2.8 
Rhode Island 21, 529 | 230, 110 9.4 
Vermont... | “9044 57, 237 3.6 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware | 5, O56 | 81, 615 6.2 
New Jersey } 153, 835 1, 221, 952 12.6 
New York _ _. | 275,447 | 3, 879, 533 7.1 
Pennsv!vania | 181,161 2, 713, 039 6.7 
Region IV: | 
District of Co- | 
lumbia_. : 2, 353 187, 999 | 1.3 
Maryland. 22, 273 | 507, 833 6.4 
North Carolina__|_ 10,475 | 541, 740 1.9 
Virginia. coat 9, 059 425,051 2.1 
West Virginia_...| 30, 631 331, 552 9.2 
Region V: 
Kentucky_. | 26,909 | — 318,318 | 8.5 
Michigan | 134, 825 | 1,548,654 | 8.7 
Ohio____. : 139, 171 1, 986, 335 | 7.0 
Region VI: | 
Tilinois... 141, 314 2, 162, 212 6.5 
Indiana... | “59,257 | "853, 892 6.9 
Wisconsin } 23, 101 | 669,791 | 3.4 
Region VII: | 
Alabama..... } 35, 512 | 418, 734 | 8.5 
Florida... __- --| 15,026 | 342,084 | 4.4 
Georgia a | 19,698 | 484, 799 4.1 
Mississippi | 9, 335 161, 299 5.8 
South Carolina 5, HAS 252, 655 | 2.2 
Tennessee ___. | 32,054 | 488, 243 6.6 
Region VII: 
Towa... nn | 13,256 | 295, 877 | 4.5 
Minnesota... 30, 429 | 470, 369 | 6.5 
Nebraska_.__- 5,408 | 144, 643 | 3.7 
North Dakota 1, 497 | 29, 702 | 5.0 
South Dakota_. 1,179 | 36, 494 | 3.2 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas | 21,646 | 187, 541 | 11.5 
Kansas. | 22 356 255, 304 8.8 
Missouri... | 64, 258 726, 228 8.8 
Oklahoma. . | 31,721 | 257,639) 123 
Region X: | 
Louisiana.... | 235,346 390, 968 | 9.0 
New Mexico | 1, 871 55, 888 3.3 
_ aa | 45,476 1, 011, 009 | 4.5 
Region XI: 
Colorado... | 5, 389 156, 548 | 3.4 
Idaho. _.. 3, 751 | 66, 435 | 5.6 
Montana | 5,687 | 70,807} 8.0 
Utah. | 8 634 98, 031 | 8.8 
Wyoming__- 820 | 40, 223 | 2.0 
Region XII: | 
Arizona. ... | 5, 817 86,721 | 6.7 
California... 266, 233 2, 157, 330 | 12,3 
Nevada... | 1, 409 28, 931 | 4.9 
Oreron_ | 40, 584 313, 737 12.9 
Washington... 60, 592 569, 430 10. 6 


| 





! Represents initial and continued claims. 

2 Represents average of workers in covered em- 
ployment ‘on last pay roll of each type (weekly, 
semimonthly, etc.) in each month for April-Decem- 
ber 1944 and on pay roll ending nearest the 15th of 
the month for January-March 1945. 


January. The ratio of claims to cov- 
ered employment during the week of 
February 9—12.6 percent—was con- 
siderably above the ratio for the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

New York’s drop of 35,900 in initial 
claims brought the total number near 
the December figure of 110,700—the 
lowest since VJ-day. Continued 
claims dropped to 991,000 but were 
still well above the December level. 

Claims filed by persons involved in 
industrial disputes in Pennsylvania 
were responsible for a large portion of 
the 522,000 continued claims filed. 
The number of continued claims was 
less than in January. Initial claims 
dropped sharply, from 227,100 to 142,- 
100, as claims from persons involved 
in industrial disputes tapered off. 
Stoppages of work because of labor 
disputes accounted for 103,800 new 
claims filed during the week ended 
February 1, for 34,800 during the week 
ended February 8, and for 13,000 dur- 
ing each of the next 2 weeks: Women 
filed only 17 percent of the initial 
claims in February but 36 percent of 
the compensable claims. 

Region IV.—Except for a small rise 
in initial claims in Virginia and in 
continued claims in the District of 
Columbia, all States in the region re- 
ported declines in claims. Maryland 
had the largest relative drop in initial 
claims, from 14,600 to 11,500, and Vir- 
ginia had the largest in continued 
claims, from 40,500 to 35,500. The 
proportion of claimants to covered 
workers in the District of Columbia, 
1.3, was the lowest in the country. 
North Carolina and Virginia had ra- 
tios of 1.9 and 2.1, respectively. Over 
one-half of the compensable claims 
in North Carolina were from women 
claimants. Seasonal lay-offs in the 
tobacco industry and other firms ac- 
counted for part of the State’s claims 
load. Some of the February claims, 
moreover, were for unemployment in 
the textile and furniture industries 
during December and January. 

Region V.—All States but Ohio re- 
ported declines in both initial and 
continued claims. Michigan’s initial 
claims remained at about the same 
level as in January, while the con- 
tinued claims declined 99,100 to a level 
of 454,500. Over two-thirds of this 
drop occurred in the Detroit and Flint 
areas. Initial claims in Ohio rose by 
4,000 to a total of 41,900, with Cleve- 


land and Youngstown accounting for 
more than half the State increase. 
The drop of 110,700 in continued 
claims was led by Cleveland and To- 
ledo. Ohio’s average weekly number 
of beneficiaries declined by 6,500, and 
the amount of benefits paid was al- 
most $1 million less than in January. 
The ratio of claims to covered em- 
ployment was 7.0 percent. 

Region VI.—All States in the re- 
gion reported declines in continued 
claims, and only Wisconsin had an 
increase in initial claims. Interstate 
initial claims received as agent State 
were less than 7 percent of all initial 
claims in each State. The ratio of 
claims received to covered employ- 
ment in all three States was less than 
the national average. 

In Illinois, initial claims declined to 
55,600. A part of these claims re- 
sulted from industrial disputes in Pe- 
oria and Pekin, where earth-moving 
and corn-products machinery are 
manufactured. Material shortages 
forced plant lay-offs in scattered 
areas. The decline to 482,500 in con- 
tinued claims reflected reemployment 
and exhaustion of benefit rights by 
11,300 claimants. 

Region VII.—Continued claims de- 
clined in all six States, and initial 
claims went down in all but South 
Carolina. More than 40 percent of 
the initial claims in Florida and Mis- 
sissippi were interstate claims taken 
as agent State. The average weekly 
number of beneficiaries decreased in 
every State but Tennessee, where the 
number rose from 20,500 to 33,200. 

Alabama reported the largest drop 
in initial claims, from 19,000 to 11,700. 

The decline in both types of claims 
in Florida was due to the end of the 
tourist season in the southern part of 
the State, the return of cigar workers 
in the Tampa area after inventory 
lay-offs, and the return of shipyard 
workers to their home States. 

Most of the decrease in continued 
claims in Georgia was due to a rise in 
the number of persons exhausting all 
benefit rights. Since this State has 
a uniform duration of 16 weeks, per- 
sons who filed claims shortly after 
VJ-day are now exhausting benefit 
rights. 

The rise to 3,800 in South Carolina’s 
initial claims was due in part to lay- 
offs by a paper-manufacturing firm 
because of lack of materials. 
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Inauguration of biweekly claims- 
taking in Tennessee caused part of the 
26,000 drop in continued claims. This 
factor was partly offset, however, by 
claims resulting from an industrial 
dispute in the Maryville aluminum 
plant during January. These claims 
were taken in February after a 4-week 
disqualification period. 

Region VIII.—The ratio of claim- 
ants to covered workers for all States 
in this region was less than the na- 
tional average. 

In Minnesota, initial claims rose 
slightly but continued claims dropped 
by 7,100 to 59,600. This decline is ex- 
plained by the higher proportion of 
claims taken for 2-week periods in 
February as compared with January. 

In Nebraska, almost three times as 
many new claims were filed by men as 
by women, but among compensable 
claimants men exceeded women by 
only asmall margin. This decrease of 
woman claimants is due in part to the 
fact that three-fourths of the bene- 
ficiaries exhausting their wage credits 
were women. 

Region IX—Oklahoma’s ratio of 
12.3 claimants to 100 persons in cov- 
ered employment was the third high- 
est in the United States. Initial 
claims dropped in ali four States, and 
all but Arkansas reported a decline in 
continued claims. Despite the drop 
in compensable claims, Kansas and 
Oklahoma reported increases in the 
average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries. 

The primary reason for the decline 
of 15,800 in initial claims in Missouri 
was the settlement of the industrial 
dispute in the truck-transportation 
industry, which affected several other 
industries, particularly shoe factories 
in 22 towns employing 18,000 workers. 

Region X.—Except for New Mexico, 
which reported an increase in con- 
tinued claims, initial and continued 
claims declined in all three States. 
The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries rose in Louisiana and Texas 
even though their compensable claims 
declined. More than three-fifths of 
New Mexico’s initial claims were in- 
terstate claims taken as agent State. 

In Texas the decline from 170,900 to 
123,500 in continued claims (chiefly 
compensable claims) was primarily 
due to the elimination of the “off- 
week call”—the procedure requiring 
the claimant to report only at the 
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end of a 2-week benefit period. Many 
Texas employers are becoming more 
selective in their hiring of workers, 
preferring younger workers, veterans, 
and white male workers. Many of 
the available job openings are for un- 
skilled workers, and former war work- 
ers with newly acquired skills are re- 
luctant to accept such jobs until they 
have had a reasonable time to find a 
job which uses their new skills. Some 
claims received from former workers 
in establishments which closed when 
nearby military camps were aban- 
doned also contributed to the claims 
volume. Material shortages in the 
garment and oil-drilling industries 
were also a contributing factor, which 
was, however, partly offset by an im- 
provement in employment conditions 
in retail-trade establishments. 

Region XI.—Initial claims declined 
and continued claims increased in 
each of the five States in this region. 
In Colorado the decline in initial 
claims was due to a drop in claims 
from persons involved in the dispute 
in the steel industry, while the rise 
in continued claims was due to lay- 
offs by a fuel and iron corporation as 
a result of the steel dispute. Utah’s 
rise in continued claims is attributa- 
ble to claims from persons laid off by 
firms affected by, but not involved in, 
industrial disputes. 

Region XII.—All States in this 
region reported fewer initial claims. 
Continued claims, however, rose in 
every State but California. Less than 
10 percent of the initial claims re- 
ceived in California, Oregon, and 
Washington were taken as agent 
State, while the proportions in Ari- 
zona and Nevada were 45 and 53 per- 
cent, respectively. 

California’s initial claims dropped 
from 135,200 to 109,700 but were still 
above the December level of 92,100. 
Continued claims showed a smaller 
relative drop—from 1,012,338 to 967,- 
100—indicating that the impact of 
unemployment in January continued 
through February. The number of 
claimants per 100 covered workers— 
12.3—remained high even though it 
was slightly lower than in January. 

Initial claims in Oregon decreased 
to 13,200, a little more than half the 
number received in January, when 
seasonal unemployment was preva- 
lent. Continued claims rose for the 
eighth successive month. The rate of 


increase has slowed down consider- 
ably, however, and gives promise of 
leveling off in March, when agricul- 
tural and other seasonal employment 
will begin. Inclement weather ham- 
pered lumbering operations during 
the month, causing claims to rise in 
the Baker, Toledo, and McMinnville 
areas, while better weather at Coos 
Bay resulted in a decline in the claims 
filed. 

In Washington, initial claims 
dropped sharply from 28,100 to 23,000, 
while continued claims—totaling 220,- 
900—remained at about the same level 
as in January. In addition to the 
claims filed by persons released from 
war industries, the claims load was 
augmented by workers in the logging 
industry, which has been hampered 
by heavy snows, and also by workers 
in lumber manufacturing, where 
operations have been hampered by a 
shortage of logs and the recent in- 
dustrial dispute in the logging in- 
dustry. 


Interstate Claims 


Migrating workers filed 200,000 in- 
terstate initial claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance during the quarter 
ended December 31, 1945. The fact 
that more than one-fourth of these 
claims were filed by workers formerly 
employed in the three Pacific Coast 
States reflects the continued out-mi- 
gration from this area since the end 
of the war. 

California received 39,200 initial 
claims from workers now residing in 
every State in the Nation, including 
5,800 from Oklahoma, 4,500 from 
Arkansas, 3,400 from Texas, and 3,100 
from Missouri; it took, on the other 
hand, only 14,500 claims as agent 
State. Washington received 12,700 
initial claims as liable State, while 
acting as agent State for only 4,500 
claims. Oregon’s 4,700 claims re- 
ceived as liable State were from scat- 
tered States. 

The out-migration of workers from 
Michigan was indicated by its re- 
ceipt of 14,900 initial claims as liable 
State while taking only 4,700 claims 
from workers filing against wage 
credits earned in other States. 

New York and Pennsylvania re- 
ceived 9,200 and 7,200 interstate ini- 
tial claims, respectively, as liable 
State, while incoming workers filed 
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10,800 and 9,300 claims against earn- 
ings in other States. 

In-migration was pronounced in 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Missouri, 
which together took 35,600 initial 
claims as agent States but received 
only 5,900 initial claims as liable 
States. 


Recent Legislative Changes 


State Amendments 


On January 30 the Governor of 
Missouri signed an amendment to 
the unemployment compensation law 
which had been under consideration 
in the 1945 session and was passed 


when the 1945 legislature reconvened 
in January. The final section of the 
amending act states: “This Act mate- 
rially liberalizes the benefits payable 
under the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law to the end that benefits 
adequate to protect the health, wel- 
fare and safety of the people during 
the post-war reconversion era, be 
paid to those persons entitled to the 
same and it is therefore essential 
that this Act become operative on 
February 1, 1946. The provisions of 
this Act are necessary to the imme- 
diate preservation of the public peace, 
health and safety, and therefore an 
emergency is created within the 


meaning of the Constitution and this 
Act shall become effective from and 
after its passage and approval but 
shall become operative on February 
1, 1946.” 

Maximum weekly benefits are in- 
creased from $18 to $20; maximum 
duration of benefits, from 16 to 20 
weeks; and maximum potential bene- 
fits in a benefit year, from $288 to 
$400. Weekly benefits remain one- 
twenty-fifth of high-quarter earn- 
ings, rounded to the next higher mul- 
tiple of 50 cents, and the wage qual- 
ification for benefits remains 40 times 
the weekly benefit amount. Thus, a 
claimant could qualify with base- 


Table 6.—Initial interstate claims, by liable and selected agent States, October-December 1945 
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Agent State 
iable — —_— 
‘sae? | |_| | | | | rie ng pe 
Total Ala mn Ark | Calif} Fla | Ill] |Kans| Ky | La co a im Mo oT | NY omen Oreg} Pa |Tenn| Tex |Wash) ., = 
| } | g 1€ 
—_—- | | | } | | | — 
US !../2199,602)4, 533|3, 067/11, 412/14, 526)7, 4108, 960} 4, 015/12, = 731] 3, 952) 4, 698} 4, £ so0l4, 87 0! 11, 931/4, 232! 10, 788|4, 961 9, 127/4, 000/9, 328) 6, 322/7, 025} 4, 4515, 031/34, 332 
Ala....] 4, 250).... 17 102) 122) 265| a 12 46} 161 a 91 3/2, 006 46} 30 92} s4| 14 23 13 g} 441 
Alaska 1, 179 2 6) 15) 113 5} 2 4 3 5} 9) 42) 97) 0} 35 13} 128} 9 13| 82 372 157 
Ariz....| 1,373 7|.----| 60} 462) 16 60} 8 20; 16 7 36) ) 65} 23 42} 45) 88 29 20/ 12) 191 
Ark 936} 26) 14/._.._-] 119) 5} 48) 24 12} 132 0 36) 6} 54) 101 4 17 4, 80} 23 10 8 61 
Calif 39, 214) 257/1, 145) 4, 495 ..| 389/1,708| 1,101] 245) 888} 214) 800) 1,377) 246] 3,058) 299) 1,341) 581/5, 836)1, 958 1,504] 174 
Colo 917 7| 27; 20) 236) 7 26 38} 8 6 5 12! 10 | 65 8 38} 15, 42) 43 58 { 
Conn 4,887} 14) 29) 18} 217} 244) 39) 9 17 6| 526, 38 13} 22 34] 132) 1,788) 51) 8 6 144 22 
Del....| 843} 2 of 7 12) 27] 1 «638 67 OS} | 120) 2} 89 
DC....| 875} 1) 4 6} 57) 63} 29) 2 3 2 1 2 67 (2 6} 46, 148] 16 7 9 7 4 
Fla !. 2,751] 651 9 43} 121/.....| 64} 17 - 48 7 a 9 «75 43} 92 267) 68} 20) 7 21; 22 
2,815} 426 5} = 40 84 55] 52 15 ig) 331 29} +68 7) 72 2} 62) 182) 79) 6 5 12 4 
Hawaii 57 0 0 20) 0} 2 0 0 0} 1 0 2 3 2 3 6 2 1 4) 3 ( 
Idaho_. 376 2 3 7 29| 0} «6 3 ll 3 1 6 3 1 16 2 4 4 7] 52 153 2 
ae 8, 204) 103) 263} 27| 1,442} 383)___- 93 312} 97) 43} 690) 215} 101 791 68 311) 214) 115) 111 144 59 
Ind -. 11, 102} 121} 138] 283] '401) 158|1,749| 41] 5,554) 49} 25; 345] 53) 63! 302} 36) 103| 263) 87} 30 581 61 7 
Iowa. 795 3} 15) 9} 112 2} 257) 20 4] 3 144 2 4) 148 8 5} 7 7 «(20 2¢ l 7 
Kans...| 6, 436 8} 30) 735} 378} 14) 98j.-.-.- 18} 20 4; 29) 28} 11) 3,768) 13 28} 17] 665) 64 67 3} «291 
Ky.....| 1,200; 38} 11] 31); 54] 35) 111 . Cee 18 4 43 4, 15 33 8 51} 110} 10 6 6} 801 370 
La 2,727} 125) 14) 338) 287) 74) 79 22 28)... 9 41| 5| 791 86} 20; 102) 35) 42) 24 4 10/ 144 
Maine - 692) 2 O 2) ¥ 51 7 0 44 2) 179) 6 0 0 5} 14 88) ) 0 2 ) 268 
| | | 
Md....| 6, ae al 12) 23 85} 100) 42 o 4321 5 22; = 46) 10} 21 27} 109} 343] 198 9 9 20/1, 4 >, 105 
Mass...| 2, 563 13} 40) 10} 286) 257) 53 1 8 13 : 39) 6 6 23 77 386} 34 10 12 28 
Mich 14,941) 363) 223) 781) 1,380) 793)1,061 65| 2,049) 125 65}. ..- 198| 178} 722] 103 456) 671} 124) 97 189) 4 
Minn 1, 215 9 «26 11} 264) 14) 60 15 144 4 3} ~—s«69) 5 22 7 22} 22) 7 43 140 
Miss _. 902} 244 3 74, 48} 19] 811i 8 6) 113 5} 34 3 | & 3 21} 16) 7 8 6 
Mo-....| 3,752} 14) 48] 384) 362) 36] 615] 1,386) 64] 29) 17 62) 2 eee 24 67] 43) 85) 33 52 240 
Mont. 282, O| 5 1 30} 0} 4 3| a 1| 4 34] OO} 5} 0 2 464) 6} 36 91 2 51 
Nebr... 829 44 8 9| 154 0} 29) 49 | 4 19 31 1} 84 7 14 9 11) 38 33 ( 273 
Nev.... 369 1} 10 8} 128 5} 19) 9) 1| 5 4 4 1 2 13 6 144 6 15 18 17 62 
NH 430} 1 ; oO} =«13] 28} OF 1 0} =60}_— 300 2 o} 1 3 69 . i i) 0 76 
| 
N J...-| 7,735} 53) 60) 20)  566)1,047) 122 30 a sl 219 — 26} 29 65}. - 1,636} 163) 27] 48/2 42} 98} 1,063 
N Mex. 20) 3 9 11 45) 2} 5 3} 7 2 1 18 1) 8 63} 3838 + ( 34 
N Y-..| 9,162} 123} 202} 59) 1,385)1,664) 257 44| 56] 56) 322) 25 al 45) 21] 126) 836) --| 227) 49) 61/1 7 72| 1, 443 
NC....| 1,614] 27] 4] 16] | 45) 38] 29 19} 14) 15} 40 rr: ee Ca) a) 17} 20] 939 
N Dak. 88} 0} 0} 0) 10| 0} 3 al 0 0} 0 0| 28 0 0 0} 0} 0 oO} 612 0 0 14 
Ohio 8, 237} 201) 181 81} 597) 241) 228 40| 1,859} 31] 25) 421) 38] 53 83} 78) 328) 23} «31 811,229] 82 
Okla 2,545} 17) 81) 467) 629) 17) 68) 225 21} 29 11 30 14 14) 224) 16) 38) 14).....| 60 64 8 192 
Oreg...| 4, 663 43 61 256} 672 10; 140 115 20; 33) 6 31] 317) 28) 348 16| 76} 33) 317|-- 713 49) 1,101 
Pa 7,207| 57| 74 57} 469) 452) 151; 21) 121 24, 80) 216 22} 16 58/1, 617| 1,236) 734) 24) 15] 87} 434] 1,093 
RI-_-. 2, 408) 0 i 4) 100) 92) 28 5} 10} = 9:1, 558 23 1 3} 9 7 173} 18} 16) 6 16 4) 208 
ee 
| a 502} 24) 2 5 14) 30} 10) 2 7 6 10) 7 1} 6 8} 20) 50} 10) 2 3} 46 24; 11 8 193 
S$ Dak . 6 Oo i] 1 16 2 | oF a o 1 2 oF of 4 a sg oF 38 nf 3 o 1} oa 18 
Tenn...| 7,389/1,156} 25) 618) 145) 208) 27 116} 774] 160] 21) 194]  26| 784) 306) 54) 187] 166) 95 13} 89)... 227 26| 136] 1, 584 
Tex_. 5,468} 87} 65) 1,168) 701) 53) 149 81, 491, 186 29 79| 29) 86) 162) 32) 128) 63) 618) 101} 65 85)_._- 92} 31} 329 
Utah... 376 1} il 3} 104) 1} 35 12} 2 3 0) 3} 6 0 23} 3} 16 9 2} il 4 2} 10 11 l 103 
Vt... 279) +O] 2 0| 4} 10) 2 0| o 6 az} 2 0} «(OO 11 10) 6 Of Of} Oo] 38 0 1 2 
Va... 1,383) 22 4 9 31) 39 29) 3} | 10 16} 21 5 4 10) 28; 104) 27 4 2) 117 94) 10 2 
Wash..| 12,750) 164) 121) 796] 1,723} 87| 702} 290) 126) 304 29} 180) 1 “a 95} 841/ 64) 360) 83) 552) 787) 142) 112) 658 2 
W Va 1,608} 16) 14 6 29] 33] 27 2} 188 2 2 22 4) 6, 17 49} 75 7] 3) «149 7 9 f 
Wis....| 2,185) 13) 30 27; 161) +39) 235) 144 20) 16 8} 399 79] 10 5} 13 41; 21; 18} 31; 2 1 23 67; 10 
Wyo... 279 1 4 19) 26) y 21| 13 0} 0) 0 6 3} 0} 21) 0 2 0) . ll 1) 2 9 7 ( 
| { ' | ! | | 











1 Excludes Florida for December 1945 because data not reported. 


2 Includes the following claims received from Canada: California, 10; New York, 16; Ohio, 1; Tennessee, 1; Washington, 2; Wisconsin, 1. 
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period earnings of $20 in an 8-quar- 
ter base period, provided that he had 
some earnings in each of 3 quarters. 
There is no fixed minimum weekly 
benefit, but if the weekly benefit 
amount as calculated is less than $3, 
benefits are paid in installments of 
$3 per week. The potential annual 
benefits for workers who barely qual- 
ify remain the lowest of all the States. 
For those who barely qualify for a 
rate above the minimum, the mini- 
mum duration—one-fourth of un- 
charged wage credits in an 8-quar- 
ter base period instead of one-fifth as 
formerly—would be 9 and a fraction 
weeks. 

Missouri’s war-risk contribution 
provision, enacted in 1943, was re- 
pealed. This provision imposed a 3.6- 
percent rate on that portion of @n 
employer’s pay roll which is in excess 
of 150 percent of the average of 1939, 
1940, and 1941 pay rolls. 

Maryland also repealed its war-risk 
provisions in a special session in No- 
vember. 

The legislatures in Virginia and 
Kentucky, which hold their biennial 
sessions in even years, have adjourned. 
The Virginia Legislature raised the 
minimum benefit amount from $4 to 
$5. The weekly benefit amount con- 
tinues as 4; of high-quarter earnings, 
and the maximum remains $15. The 
formula for maximum potential bene- 
fits in a benefit year remains ™% of 
base-period earnings. The disqualifi- 
cation provision for voluntary leaving 
was liberalized by eliminating the 
phrase “involving fault on the part of 
the employer” as a limitation of “good 
cause.” The disqualification period 
for voluntary leaving without good 
cause remains 1 to 5 weeks, however, 
and benefits payable are reduced in 
proportion. 

The Kentucky Legislature ad- 
journed without amendment of sub- 
stantive provisions of the unemploy- 
ment compensation law. Benefits re- 
main as they have been since 1944— 
minimum $5, maximum $16 per week 
with 20 weeks’ uniform duration, 
based on a schedule of annual wages 
from $200 to $1,595. (See the July 
1945 BULLETIN, pages 10 and 14.) 

The special reconvened session of 
the Georgia Legislature in January 
failed to enact any legislation bearing 
on the unemployment compensation 


program. The benefit provisions re- 
main as they were amended in 1941, 
$4 to $18 with a uniform duration of 
16 weeks. 

The legislatures of Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
and South Carolina have met in regu- 
lar annual sessions. Before the New 
York Legislature adjourned on March 
27, it repealed the seasonal provisions 
of the unemployment compensation 
law, and applied the State limitation 
on disqualification in labor disputes 
to veterans receiving servicemen’s re- 
adjustment allowances. 

Effective March 4, 1946, a veteran 
who is entitled to a readjustment al- 
lowance but is disqualified solely be- 
cause his unemployment is due to a 
stoppage of work due to a labor dis- 
pute may receive special veteran’s 
benefits at the “GI” rate of $20 a 
week after the expiration of 7 weeks, 
the State period for disqualification in 
cases of industrial controversy, but 
need not serve the usual 1-week wait- 
ing period. Such benefits are paid 
from a special State appropriation. 

Pennsylvania, which has no legisla- 
tive session this year, also took action 
to equalize the status of veterans and 
civilians in labor disputes. Under the 
Pennsylvania law, workers whose un- 
employment is due to a labor dispute 
are ineligible for benefits for 5 weeks 
in addition to the usual waiting pe- 
riod. Under the GI Bill of Rights the 
disqualification is for the duration of 
the stoppage of work due to the labor 
dispute. By a ruling handed down by 
the State Department of Justice on 
January 30, effective retroactively, 
veterans who established !enefit cred- 
its before entering the szrvice will be 
eligible for State unemyloyment com- 
pensation after the expiration of the 
disqualification period on the same 
basis as veterans who established 
benefit credits after their return from 
service. All ex-servicemen are en- 
titled to the maximum benefit of $20 
for 20 weeks if they worked in covered 
employment during the year prior to 
their military service. No charge is 
made to their employers for benefits 
based on these frozen credits. 

The Governor of Massachusetts has 
signed a bill permitting claimants who 
have benefit rights under both the GI 
Bill and the Massachusetts law, based 
on wages earned subsequent to their 


military service, to elect which benefits 
they wish to draw. Benefits based on 
trozen wage credits earned prior to 
enlistment or induction may not be 
drawn until the veteran has exhausted 
his rights to payments from the 
United States. The State maximum 
weekly benefit now exceeds the flat $20 
veterans’ readjustment allowance. In 
1945 the maximum weekly benefit was 
raised from $18 to $21, and in 1946, 
from $21 to $25, for claimants with 
high-quarter wages of $480 and over. 
The minimum weekly benefit remains 
$6 and the qualifying wages, $150. 
Maximum potential benefits in a 
benefit year are 30 percent of base- 
period wages up to 23 times the week- 
ly benefit amount. Increasing the 
maximum weekly benefit makes Mas- 
sachusetts’ maximum annual benefits 
($575) the second highest in the 
country. 

In New Jersey, the only unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation so far 
enacted was to exclude from coverage 
real-estate salesmen and brokers re- 
munerated solely on a commission 
basis. 

An “extraordinary” session of the 
Alaska Legislature has liberalized 
benefits payable on claims filed in a 
benefit year established after October 
1, 1946. The minimum weekly bene- 
fit (40 of high-quarter wages) is 
raised from $5 to $8 and the maxi- 
mum from $16 to $25. The qualify- 
ing amount is changed from 25 times 
the weekly benefit amount to $150. 
Maximum potential benefits remain 
¥% of wage credits, but a minimum 
duration of 8 weeks is established and 
the maximum potential duration is 
increased from 16 to 25 weeks. Thus 
the maximum potential annual bene- 
fit for claimants who barely qualify 
for benefits is increased from $42 to 
$64, while the maximum potential an-. 
nual benefit payable under the law 
is increased from $256 to $625. If the 
State unemployment compensation 
fund falls below $2 million, maximum 
weekly benefits are reduced to $20, 
maximum weeks to 20, and maximum 
annual benefits to $400. As of De- 
cember 31, 1945, the funds available 
for benefits aggregated almost $8.5 
million. 

The Rhode Island Legislature has 
amended the contributions provisions 
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of the Rhode Island unemployment 
compensation and cash sickness com- 
pensation acts. Between July 1, 1946, 
and June 30, 1948, both inclusive, no 
employee contributions will be made 
to the unemployment compensation 
fund and employee contributions to 
the cash sickness fund will be in- 
creased from 1 to 1.5 percent. For 
the same period, the proportion of 
contributions which may be used to 
pay for the expense of administering 
the cash sickness compensation act is 
increased from 3 to 4 percent. 


Other significant changes were 
made in the cash sickness compensa- 
tion act. “Sickness” is defined in 
terms of an individual’s inability to 
perform his regular or customary 
work rather than “any work for 
wages.” The provision for payment 
of sickness benefits while a claimant’s 
employer pays his regular wages is 
eliminated. If a claimant is eligible 
for workmen’s compensation under 
any State law, the benefits payable 
under the cash sickness compensation 
act are limited to 90 percent of his 
average weekly wage at his last regu- 
lar employment prior to his sickness 
minus his payment under the work- 
men’s compensation act. Benefits 
payable for unemployment due to 
sickness resulting from pregnancy are 
limited to 15 weeks, except in the case 
of unusual complications arising as a 
result of childbirth. Eligibility for 
benefits is limited to claimants who 
have within 6 months of any week of 
sickness received wages in covered 
employment or applied for work at 
the U. S. Employment Service. The 
Rhode Island Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board is instructed to “un- 
dertake an educational publicity pro- 
gram designed to safeguard the 
fund.” 


A special three-man Board is to be 
appointed by the Governor to hear 
appeals from decisions of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board con- 
cerning cash sickness benefits. The 
Board of Review will include repre- 
sentatives of employees, the public, 
and the medical profession. A cash 
sickness advisory committee of seven 
members is to meet monthly to con- 
sider the administration of the cash 
sickness benefit fund. The Governor 
will appoint three representatives of 
labor and two of the general public, 


including a member of the medical 
profession; the other two members 
will be the chairmen of the labor 
committees of the State Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


The California Legislature, in a spe- 
Cial session, enacted a “supplement” 
to its unemployment insurance act 
which establishes a program of “un- 
employment compensation disability 
benefits.” The program will be 
financed wholly by 1-percent em- 
ployee contributions collected after 
the effective date—May 21, 1946. 
Such contributions were formerly 
payable under the unemployment 
compensation law. A sum deter- 
mined by the Department of Finance, 
but not to exceed 5 percent of the con- 
tributions, may be used for adminis- 
trative purposes. Coverage, base pe- 
riod and benefit year, wage qualifi- 
cation, and weekly benefit amount 
are the same for the two programs, A 
valid claim for either unemployment 
compensation or disability benefits 
starts a joint benefit year for both 
programs. Maximum potential bene- 
fits for the two programs in a benefit 
year are limited to one and one-half 
times the unemployment benefits 
formerly payable in a benefit year (9+ 
to 23+ weeks). A claimant disquali- 
fied under the unemployment com- 
pensation program is ineligible for 
disability benefits for the same period 
unless he can prove that he is suf- 
fering from a bona fide disability. 


The legislation provides for the 
recognition, under specified condi- 
tions, of plans for disability benefits 
established by an individual employer 
with a private insurance company or 
as a self-insurer. Employees covered 
by such plans will not contribute to 
the State disability fund and will not 
be entitled to benefits under the State 
plan. Their unemployment compen- 
sation benefits will not be affected. 
Employers will have to contribute up 
to 0.02 percent of pay rolls for the 
added administrative work arising 
out of these voluntary plans. 

The disability benefits are payable 
on or after May 21, 1947. If the So- 
cial Security Board or the Federal 
Congress authorizes the transfer of 
1944 and 1945 employee contributions 
from the unemployment fund to the 
disability fund, benefits will be pay- 
able 90 days after such transfer. 


Interpretation of Nevada’s Depend- 
ents’ Allowances 


The Attorney General of Nevada 
has issued an interpretation of the 
dependents’ allowance amendment 
(Interpretative Opinion No. 14, No- 
vember 14, 1945) which changes sev- 
eral points in the interpretation of 
that provision as reported in the July 
BULLETIN. No dependents’ allowance 
is payable to a claimant with one de- 
pendent; the allowance is $3 for two 
dependents, $6 for three or more. 
The allowance is additional to maxi- 
mum potential benefits in a benefit 
year as well as weekly amount. When 
the weekly’ benefit amount at any level 
is increased $3 or $6, potential annual 
benefits are increased accordingly. 
Tge maximum annual benefits for a 
claimant with three or more depend- 
ents is thus $480 if all his unemploy- 
ment is total unemployment. 

However, the full dependents’ al- 
lowance is payable for each week of 
partial as well as of total unemploy- 
ment. Aclaimant with three depend- 
ents, for example, who receives a par- 
tial benefit of $4 for a week of 
partial unemployment would have a 
total benefit of $10. If because of 
partial unemployment he was eligi- 
ble for 30 weeks of benefits in a bene- 
fit year—as against a maximum of 
20 weeks for total unemployment— 
he would be eligible for dependents’ 
allowances aggregating $180, or a 
grand total of $540. When maximum 
potential benefits include a final frac- 
tional week, the same fraction is ap- 
plied to the dependents’ allowances 
and the amount is raised to the next 
higher multiple of $1. Therefore, the 
Nevada claimants with maximum 
compensable dependents (last line of 
table 10, page 19 of the July 1945 
BULLETIN) would be eligible for the 
following amounts of benefits rather 
than those cited: 











Maximum potential 
2 anefi 1 
High- | Base- | benefits 
Claimant | quarter; period |}——— hk: MRE Ay 
wages | wages te 
| Amount | pee ory 
| (wee S) 
iO .ceomehinn’ $100 $200 $118 8+ 
eee: 250 600 293 15+ 
|: ne 400 1, 000 446 | 18+ 
ac ceeeisa aii 500 1, 500 | 480 | 20 
ae 600 2, 100 | 480 20 
1 Assuming all unemployment is total unemploy- 


ment; weeks of partial unemployment could increase 
weeks of dependents’ allowances and therefore total 
amount, 
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Average Weekly Wage of 
Covered Workers 


The average weekly wage of workers 
covered by State unemployment in- 
surance laws has been increasing 
steadily each year since 1938, the first 
year for which such wage data are 
available (table 7). 

Slight increases in weekly wages in 
1939 and 1940, as industry recovered 
from the 1937 “recession,” were fol- 
lowed by more spectacular rises, be- 
ginning in 1941 under the impact of 
the defense program and continuing 
through the first 2 years of the United 
States’ participation in the war. The 
increase from 1940 to 1944 was 64 per- 


amount of covered wages for the year 
by 52, to get a figure representing the 
total wage bill in covered industry in 
the average week, and then dividing 
the latter figure by one representing 
average covered employment for the 
year—obtained by averaging the em- 
ployment figures reported for last pay 
periods in each of the 12 months of 
the year. 

Since the unemployment insurance 
program covers corporation officials, 
executives, and supervisory and cleri- 
cal personnel, as well as wage earners, 
the average weekly wages presented 
here tend to be higher than those pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 



































The figures are somewhat less than 
an average full-time wage, since the 
earnings of part-time and full-time 
workers are averaged together. More- 
over, the averages shown represent 
the average weekly wage received 
from only one employer in a given 
pay period. To the extent that cov- 
ered workers were on more than one 
pay roll during the same pay period, 
these figures understate the total 
weekly earnings of the average 
worker. 


Table 8.—Average weekly wage of em- 
ployed workers covered by State unem- 
ployment insurance laws, 1940 and 1944 
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Estimates of Covered 
Employment, 1945 

Preliminary estimates of monthly 
employment of workers covered by 
State unemployment insurance laws, 
carried in the January BULLETIN for 
the first 9 months of 1945, are now 
available for the entire year. These 
estimates were prepared at the re- 
quest of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion and with the 
cooperation of State employment se- 
curity agencies, to provide a basis for 
measuring the changes in employ- 
ment during the months immediately 
following the surrender of Japan. 
The estimates previously issued for the 
first 9 months of the year have been 
revised; however, the estimates for 
the third quarter, as well as those for 
the fourth quarter, should be con- 
sidered preliminary and subject to re- 
vision. 

Covered employment decreased 8.3 
percent (2,428,000) from January to 
December 1945 (table 9). Except for 
a slight increase from February to 
March, employment declined each 
month to October; the first large in- 
crease of the year (247,000) occurred 
between mid-October and mid-No- 


vember and was followed by an in- 
crease of 265,000 from November to 
December. Employment dropped 
from 29.2 million in January to 26.2 
million in October, the low month of 
the year. About 18.5 percent of the 
decline during the period between 
mid-January and mid-October oc- 
curred from January to June, the first 
month after VE-day, and about 23.4 
percent from June to August, the pe- 
riod between VE-day and VJ-day; 
thus 41.9 percent of the loss came 
within the 7 months from January 
to August. Slightly more than half 
the total loss (50.7 percent) was con- 
centrated in the period between mid- 
August and mid-September, immedi- 
ately following Japan’s surrender, 
and only 7.4 percent occurred be- 
tween mid-September and mid-Octo- 
ber. 


The decline from January to De- 
cember in total covered employment 
was localized in the manufacturing 
division, for which the decrease was 
3.6 million; this was partly offset by 
increases in all the other industry di- 
visions, leaving a net drop of 2.4 mil- 
lion in total covered employment. 
Employment in the manufacturing 


division declined throughout 1945, 
without the rise for November and 
December recorded in total covered 
employment, although several of the 
major industry groups in manufac- 
turing showed upward trends late in 
the year. However, these increases 
were not great enough to offset the 
large decreases in other major indus- 
try groups caused by continued cur- 
tailment of war production, reconver- 
sion problems, labor disputes, and 
seasonal factors. ‘The increases in 
the last 2 months of the year which 
occurred in five of the industry divi- 
sions were more than large enough 
to offset the decrease in the manufac- 
turing division and resulted in the 
slight upward trend in November and 
December for total covered employ- 
ment; the seasonal increase in whole- 
sale and retail trade was consider- 
ably larger than the increases in the 
other industry divisions for the last 
months of the year. 


About 45 percent of the 3.6 million 
decline in employment in the manu- 
facturing division took place between 
mid-August and mid-September; 
about 45 percent occurred from Jan- 
uary to August and the rest in the last 


Table 9.—Employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws,‘ by industry and month, 1945 


{In thousands] 
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inittndianatankbantaataennes 27, 994 | 29,175 | 29,076 | 29,122 | 28,954 | 28 28, 716 |% 28, 632 | 28,397 | 27,943 | 26,453 | 26,235 | 26, 482 26, 747 
EE a a eee 799 809 | 796] 796 797|  747| 807 | 805 |  808| 807| 790 813 815 
I cine centeamhiniishneticatiniidbind 9 844 846 | 865 909 925 950 997 | 1,014 986 | 958 956 895 
Manufacturing - socknagcccannsndeel 14, 867 | 16,432 | 16,391 | 16,293 | 16,097 | 15,858 | 15,606 | 15,278 | 14,787 | 13,156 | 12,856 | 12,827 | 12,814 
19 Ordnance and accessories. ....----- neaneuetenia 53: 738 | 744 | 737 732 714 675 584 513 | | 244 | 223 199 
20 Food and kindred es... asasuen 1, 405 1, 353 1, 337 1,335 | 1,348 1, 354 1, 382 1, 457 1, 494 | 1,453 1, 409 1, 387 
21 Tobacco manufactures. paneemecaiamnaatin 103 103 101 100 | 100 99 100 98 102 | 113 109 105 
22 Textile-mill products_--.-............-.--.- 1,156 | 1,191 | 1,181] 1,175] 1,157] 1,146] 1,153] 1,132] 1,131 | 1,142} 1,142 1,190 
23 Apparel and other finished products made | 
from fabrics and similar materials__..__- 989 1, 020 1,020 1, 021 1, 024 1,017 1,011 967 978 971 | 944 | 947 
24 Lumber and timber basic products- -------.-- 477 486 486 481 474 482 485 492 495 180 ! 451 452 
25 Furniture and finished lumber products. ---- 388 391 393 390 388 387 388 388 385 372 382 | 389 
26 Paper and allied products. -................-- 386 389 388 387 384 383 386 382 381 380 384 | 389 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries 536 525 525 526 522 523 527 | 529 532 541 550 562 | 
28 Chemicals and allied products_---.--- an 760 810 823 828 830 822 812 | 784 753 680 664 660 
29 Products of petroleum and coal............-- 202 198 199 200 200 200 203 | 204 204 | 203 205 207 
30 Rubber products Sdn daiemann edmond 236 243 244 245 241 239 237 | 239 230 219 227 | 234 
31 Leather and leather products. - ansaenan 353 353 353 354 352 352 354 347 348 342 350 | 361 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products. - sinless 374 370 368 370 368 368 373 373 376 37% 381 81 
33 Iron and steel and their products- ---- 1, 545 1, 663 1, 666 1, 660 1, 639 1, 621 1, 595 1, 558 1,514 1, 413 1, 384 1, 40 
34 Transportation equipment (except automo- | 
biles) .. 2, 044 2,914 2,864 | 2,78 2, 680 2,533 | 2,366 2,244 | 1,983 1, 204 1, 066 971 914 
35 Nonferrous metals and their products... 440 75 482 | 482 481 475 | 465 455 444 380 371 383 386 
36 Electrical machinery... ...................... 902 | 1,021 1, 024 1, 023 1,014 1,004 987 955 | 905 728 715 729 719 
37 Machinery (except electrical)_.............---. 1,278 | 1,365 1,370 | 1,365 1, 354 1, 339 1,321 | 1,313 | 1,273 | 1,130 1, 157 1,174 1, 180 
38 Automobiles and automobile e quipment sone 298 341 337 336 326 319 309 308 | 285 232 256 274 251 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. --- 462 486 487 490 484 484 480 473 | 463 426 419 427 426 
Transportation, communication, and other public | | 
iii tilnn sce dakinin tin etadibias alpen vsbnadieaiend asinine 1,923 1, 874 1,874 1,882 1, 898 1, 904 1,915 1,942 1,943 1, 939 1, 937 | 1, 992 
Wholesale and retail trade___- EERE SOE 6,077 | 5,924] 5,880 / 5,982] 5,916] 5,933 | 5,954 | 5,920| 5,937/ 6,107 | 6,218 6, 724 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. ....--.-..----- 1,116 1, 092 1,093 | 1,098 | 1,103 1, 104 1,115 | 1,128 1,129 1,119 1, 125 1,152 
Service industries_. : sl edeanlichngiiaachadneiaiaal 2,227 | 2,150] 2,147| 2,158 | 2,179] 2,191 2,229 | 2,265 | 2,263 | 2,276 2,284 2, 294 
ETc tcbacciccinnicinganseunsinmecuihinibiles 55 55 56 | 61 q 63 64 | 68 61 





58 50 48 | 49 | 








1 Preliminary estimates 
quarter of 1944. 


based on coverage provisions in effect in the fourth 
Represents workers in covered employment in the pay period of 
each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of the month, 


classified. 


See table 10 for coverage provisions of State laws (statutory size-of-f 
2 Includes agriculture, forestry, and fishing and establishments 1 no ot elsewhere 


inclusion) 
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quarter of the year. Employment in 
13 of the 21 major industry groups 
in manufacturing declined between 
mid-January and mid-December; of 
these, the following 10 groups ac- 
counted for nearly all the decrease in 
manufacturing: transportation equip- 
ment (except automobiles), 2 million; 


ordnance and accessories, 
electrical machinery, 302,000; iron and 
steel and their products, 238,000; ma- 
chinery (except electrical), 185,000; 
chemicals and allied products, 151,000; 
automobiles and automobile equip- 
ment, 90,000; nonferrous metals and 
their products, 89,000; apparel and 


other finished products made from 
fabrics and similar materials, 69,000; 
and miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
dustries, 60,000. 

In general, the trends in total cov- 
ered employment in individual States 
followed that of the Nation as a whole 
(table 10); employment in 37 States 


539,000; 


Table 10.—Employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws,' by State and month, 1945 


{In thousands] 










































































Statutory size-of-firm ii | . - 
; Pipe es toed, Aver- | Janu- | Febru- — s 3 : ca Sep- Octo- |Novem-|Decem- 
State inclusion © Comenber Of jase. 145 ary | ary | March | April | May June July |August tember| ber her hee 

Total, 51 States ..| 27,994 | 29,175 | 29,076 | 29, 122 | 28, 954 | 28,716 | 28,632 | 28,397 | 27,943 | 26,453 | 26,235 | 26, 482 26, 747 
Alabama_... 8 or more | 394 421 415 411 411 410 403 399 394 376 360 364 363 
PII a inccsich recta Rone ae ail 14 12 11 11 14 16 17 21 20 14 9 8 8 
Arizona.- 3 or more... : 81 87 88 87 89 87 85 83 80 74 72 73 73 
EE 1 or more... 193 192 199 202 200 195 187 200 205 187 186 182 181 
California... 4 or more... at 1,973 | 2,108] 2,092) 2,063} 2,067 | 2,037 | 2,005} 2,024) 2,022) 1,884) 1,833] 1,767 1,775 
I kc ccs clea 8 or more... 158 152 153 156 158 160 162 163 159 152 156 160 160 
Connecticut... .....---- 4 or more....- ns 564 600 600 603 599 594 585 575 544 509 512 518 529 

0 ee 1 or more...- oo 76 78 78 79 78 77 77 76 76 74 72 72 7 
District of Columbia..-- do... 189 183 184 185 185 186 187 190 189 192 194 194 196 
, Saar 8 or more 8 318 351 346 341 331 317 310 304 297 288 303 308 316 
Georgia... 8 or more... 454 478 470 468 463 459 461 463 457 426 430 433 434 
Hawaii-.--- 1 or more--- 78 74 73 73 73 75 79 87 84 78 78 79 78 
Idaho.._.-- 1 or more 4 67 65 64 64 64 66 65 65 65 67 71 71 72 
Tilinois_-.- -- 6 or more... 2, 068 2, 151 2, 150 2, 153 2, 133 2,117 2, 110 2, 073 2, 037 1, 938 1, 957 1, 985 2,011 
Indiana... -- 8 or more... 779 835 833 835 834 833 821 801 786 712 695 701 664 
Towa......- - 288 294 293 293 292 291 293 290 282 276 281 285 288 
Kansas -.-.-.- — 224 248 247 247 243 244 237 230 229 192 187 188 193 
Kentucky - ‘ ...-| 4o0r more 5 308 317 316 314 308 308 308 313 309 300 301 302 303 
Louisiana..-. ----- .---| 40r more... % 357 384 378 377 366 362 365 357 349 338 339 335 333 
Maine. .--.--.- a ....--| 8 or more... 156 166 164 162 156 156 158 159 157 153 148 142 157 
Maryland... -...- 4 or more... 466 489 488 491 492 488 484 482 483 443 421 415 414 
Massachusetts. _....__-- 1 or more.. 1, 315 1, 338 1, 332 1, 341 1, 337 1, 331 1, 326 1, 311 1, 292 1, 263 1, 276 1, 299 1, 332 
Michigan. .-.-- 8 or more... 1, 355 1, 518 1, 511 1, 504 1, 478 1, 441 1, 412 1, 375 1, 320 1, 173 1, 172 1, 196 1, 157 
Minnesota-_- 1 or more 456 464 466 471 466 462 466 465 460 448 433 433 435 
Mississippi. . - 8 or more... 155 158 157 57 155 153 153 158 158 153 152 155 15 
Missouri-..- - - 698 728 730 737 730 730 725 713 689 643 647 657 651 
Montana. - - -- 1 or more? | 71 69 68 68 70 70 71 71 71 72 75 74 7 
Nebraska-_--- 8 or more_-- | 138 145 144 143 142 143 143 141 138 127 128 130 131 
Nevada.._-- 1 or more § 29 26 25 26 28 29 29 32 32 30 31 31 32 
New Hampshire 4 or more... 108 107 106 107 105 106 109 108 109 106 108 110 113 
New Jersey.....-.----- 8 or more... | 1,116 1, 192 1, 191 1, 192 1, 17 1, 160 1, 136 1,110 1, 022 1,013 1,026 
New Mexico. .......----- 2 or more °_. 60 55 55 56 58 61 63 63 61 62 63 
New York. eaten 4 or more... 3, 761 3,840 | 3,839] 3,868 | 3,846 3,807 | 3,772] 3,728] 3,582 3, 668 3,772 
North Carolina. - 8 or more... 524 533 526 525 519 516 510 523 523 536 539 
pe ee iicdatadicnvansannnia 30 28 28 28 29 30 30 30 30 32 32 
icicle iniirinies denssnettasnlacii 3 or more....- --| 1,857 1, 949 1 1, 962 1, 962 1, 958 1, 925 1, 866 1, 737 1, 650 1, 676 1, 697 
0 eee XSAN | 241 258 258 256 247 244 242 218 219 220 22 
ee OOF ndesitincdsnne 279 304 291 292 294 295 287 269 249 240 241 
Pennsylvania- | 1 or more | 2, 602 2, 665 2 2, 676 2, 655 2, 656 2, 627 2, 584 2, 500 2, 499 2, 533 2, 580 
Rhode Island ----- | 4 or more.. 213 227 225 222 218 206 198 197 199 201 210 
South Carolina. --.-- 8 or more... | 247 252 249 249 244 243 246 243 249 246 244 250 251 
South Dakota- do. 37 37 37 37 36 36 37 37 37 37 38 39 39 
Tennessee...... .do ; 466 481 486 488 489 488 482 472 468 437 433 43 434 
; .-do 958 973 967 972 978 976 972 978 967 921 917 937 941 
Uten...... i 1 or more "!_. 96 94 93 93 93 94 96 99 98 98 99 99 99 
Vermont..._. 8 or more..- cea 56 57 57 56 57 57 57 57 56 54 53 53 55 
Virginia........-.--- nee hee | 416 420 420 422 421 418 418 417 413 402 409 414 419 
Washington : 1 or more..-- 506 552 538 529 531 528 528 528 520 474 450 445 447 
West Virginia......-. 8 or more... 326 325 325 325 327 329 333 332 333 319 312 323 328 
Wisconsin - - - 6 or more !2__. 638 658 663 664 657 653 649 660 640 599 597 604 616 
Wyoming... -| 1 or more '8__. | 40 38 37 37 7 38 39 41 41 41 | 42 43 42 











1 Preliminary estimates based on coverage provisions in effect in the fourth 
quarter of 1944. Represents workers in covered employment in the pay period 
of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of the 
month. 

2 Size-of-firm provision of State laws in effect in the fourth quarter of 1944. 
Represents the minimum number of workers an employer must have for a speci- 
fied period to be subject to State unemployment insurance law. 

3 Or total wages of $5,000 or more in a calendar quarter of the current or preced- 
ing calendar year. 

4 And total wages of $78 or more in a calendar quarter. 

5 Wages of at ieast 350 to each of at least 4 workers during each of 3 calendar 
quarters; or 8 or more werkers within 20 weeks. 

6 Excludes services for employers not subject to the Federal unemployment 


tax and located outside the corporate limits of a city, village, or borough of 10,000 
population. 

7 Or total wages of $500 or more in a calendar year. 

§ And total wages of $225 or more in a calendar quarter. 

® Or total wages of $450 or more in a calendar quarter. 

10 And total wages of $500 or more in a calendar quarter. 

11 And total wages of $140 or more in a calendar quarter. 

12 8 or more workers in current calendar year or 6 or more in preceding calendar 
year, or, where employer’s records do not permit accurate count of workers, total 
wages of $6,000 or more in preceding calendar year, or more than $10,000 in any 
calendar quarter of the current year. 

13 And total wages of $150 or more in a calendar quarter. 
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decreased between mid-January and 
mid-December while that in 14 States 
increased. The largest decrease— 
361,000—occurred in Michigan, the 
next largest—333,000—in California. 
The six other States with large de- 
creases were Ohio, 252,000; Indiana, 
171,000; New Jersey, 166,000; Illinois, 
140,000; Washington, 105,000; and 
Pennsylvania, 85,000. The greatest 
relative declines in covered employ- 
ment occurred in Alaska (33.3 per- 
cent), Michigan (23.8 percent), Kan- 
sas. (22.2 percent), Oregon (20.7 
percent), Indiana (20.5 percent), and 
Washington (19.0 percent). 

All but seven States showed at least 
a slight decrease in employment in the 


manufacturing division from January 
to December (table 11). Manufactur- 
ing employment in California fol- 
lowed the national trend and declined 
throughout the year, while in some of 
the other large industrial States— 
Illinois, Massachusetts, and New Jer- 
sey—the employment in manufactur- 
ing decreased to October and picked 
up again for November and December. 
Indiana and Michigan showed de- 
creases to October, an increase for 
November, and a decline for Decem- 
ber. In New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania the trend of manufacturing 
employment was even, or slightly up- 
ward, during the early part of the 
year, contrary to the national trend, 


and was followed by a downward 
trend to October and an upturn the 
last 2 months of the year. 

These employment estimates are 
based chiefly on identical-firm sam- 
ple reports submitted quarterly by 
State employment security agencies 
and include at least 90 percent of 
covered employment in most States. 
In a few cases the figures for Octo- 
ber—December 1945 represent prelim- 
inary estimates submitted by the State 
agency in lieu of an identical-firm 
sample report. 

Since the figures relate only to per- 
sons covered by State unemployment 
insurance laws, they do not include 
large segments of the employed labor 


Table 11.—Employment of workers in manufacturing industries covered by State unemployment insurance laws,' by State and month, 1945 


[In thousands] 





State 


SN EE a Ne: 
Alabama. -..-.- iio —er 
Be anccesccaccecs os 
| am senionpnddennsdimanamnaniiel 
Arkansas. ...... 
California......- 
Colorado 
Connecticut..........-.- 
Delaware cadiaiia aa 
EEE EINE 
ised neneteneuktnnmnnenen 





Georgia... 
Hawaii... — . shduaedninndseeeanenen 
Idaho... “ “ (cminstatnnesibanat 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa. ..- 
Kansas 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana 
Maine... -. 


Maryland idatenien 
Massachusetts... --- 
Michigan... .. Genin 
Minnesota. ......-- 
Mississippi. ------ 
Missouri.......-- 
Montana. . 

Nebraska. . 

Nevada oo 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina... 
North Dakota 
Ohio — 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
(eee 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia. - 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming 
























































Aver- ‘ 
a Janu- | Febru- . : . 
see, ary ary March | April May June 
14, 867 | 16,432 | 16, 391 16, 293 | 16,097 | 15,858 | 15, 606 
222 254 250 244 237 232 228 
1 1 2 4 8 
19 25 25 25 25 24 22 
69 75 75 74 72 71 68 
830 990 YS4 963 951 911 71 
53 51 53 55 55 56 56 
304 438 439 439 434 428 418 
45 50 50 49 49 47 46 
15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
101 125 122 119 115 109 105 
265 295 288 280 276 276 
24 24 23 22 24 27 
16 15 15 | 15 16 16 
1, 152 1, 261 1, 261 1 1, 238 1, 220 1, 201 
523 588 587 579 574 562 
140 154 153 149 148 148 
108 135 135 128 128 121 
124 133 133 131 130 129 
145 174 169 160 153 151 
107 120 118 109 108 109 
262 295 296 296 292 288 280 
731 776 774 772 768 760 749 
930 | 1,107] 1,100] 1,088] 1,062] 1,026 994 
199 217 221 222 | 215 209 208 
s4 88 7 87 | 85 | 84 83 
356 395 398 400 399 398 390 
14 15 14 14 14 15 15 
55 65 65 64 62 62 61 
3 3 3 3 3 3 2 
73 74 74 7 73 73 74 
782 871 870 864 852 843 829 
9 8 8 ) 9 9 9 
1, 866 2, 002 2, 003 2, 007 1, 993 1, 972 1, 936 
356 370 365 363 359 354 358 
§ 5 5 5 5 5 5 
1,177 1, 294 1, 298 1, 293 1, 287 1, 275 1, 271 
st 103 105 105 103 101 91 
148 178 171 165 165 163 164 
1, 431 1, 523 1, 523 1, 523 1, 504 1, 489 1, 481 
139 155 154 153 149 147 144 
170 175 174 172 170 168 171 
9 10 10 10 9 i) 10 
255 269 271 272 27: 271 269 
345 391 386 385 378 371 358 
23 23 23 22 23 23 23 
38 40 40 40 40 39 39 
199 211 212 211 208 207 207 
232 282 276 268 263 259 256 
126 126 127 126 129 130 132 
402 432 436 436 427 421 417 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 




















. | , 
nn Sep hate, | No- De- 
July sree tem- — | vem cem- 
gus ber ber ber 
| 
| 15, 278 | 14,787 | 13, 156 12, 856 | 12,827 12, 814 
231 219 197 189 190 | 189 
ll ll 7 3 | 2 2 
21 19 13 12 | 12 10 
74 75 69 64 9 57 
87 867 722 660 584 580 
57 55 47 50 2 0 
406 375 336 336 | 338 342 
45 46 42 | 40 40 40 
16 15 15 | 16 16 16 
102 95 84 81 79 78 
| 
276 267 236 236 235 230 
31 29 23 22 23 23 
16 16 17 18 17 15 
1, 167 1, 129 1,016 1,014 1, 027 1, 035 
539 525 449 | 437 438 414 
144 135 125 121 | 124 127 
116 115 77 70 | 6 70 
129 124 112 111 | 112 110 
144 135 122 125 119 115 
108 106 102 98 90 103 
275 276 234 212 204 200 
734 716 675 673 | 682 694 
954 | 899 741 733 749 709 
209 | 201 183 | 170 166 16 
85 | 85 79 | 80 81 78 
373 | 347 296 | 294 297 288 
15 | 15 15 | 14 14 14 
58 | 55 42 41 | 43 43 
3 3 2 2 2 2 
71 | 7 69 | 70 72 75 
} 
799 | 77 683 664 667 668 
9 of) y yg ) ) 
1, 874 | 1, 841 1, 687 1,670 | 1,692 1,717 
352 | 353 345 | 347 | 350 352 
5 5 5 5 | f 6 
1, 233 1, 166 1, 023 | 978 994 1, 009 
87 83 58 | 7 55 53 
162 153 136] 114 104 103 
1,462 | 1,418] 1,313 | 1,307] 1,309 1, 324 
134 126 122 125 125 132 
169 170 166 | 166 | 169 168 
9 9 9 | 9 | ) y 
262 256 232 228 227 225 
358 349 300 291 292 283 
26 26 25 24 22 20 
39 38 36 35 | 34 36 
201 199 183 184 184 183 
254 242 194 | 171 163 159 
133 133 118 121 119 121 
426 406 360 351 352 358 
5 5 6 6 6 
| 








! Preliminary estimates based on coverage provisions in effect in the fourth quarter of 1944. Represents workers in covered employment in the pay period of e ach 
type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of the month. 


See table 10 for coverage provisions of State laws (statutory size-of-firm inclusion). 
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force excluded from coverage by the 
State unemployment insurance laws. 
Exemption of small firms from State 
laws (table 10) excludes an estimated 
7 percent of the wage and salary 
workers in covered industries. Also 
excluded from coverage in an aver- 
age week during the last half of the 
year were approximately 8.6 million 
agricultural workers and 4.9 million 
nonagricultural self-employed work- 
ers. Among other wage and salary 
workers in nonagricultural employ- 
ment who were excluded from cover- 
age were about 1.7 million railroad 
workers; 5.3 million Federal, State, 
and local government workers; and 
approximately 3.0 million workers em- 
ployed in private homes, in maritime 
industries, and by nonprofit, religious, 
charitable, scientific, and educational 
organizations. For further details on 
the scope and basis of the estimates, 
see the January BULLETIN, pages 
30-31. 


Time Lapse in Appeals Deci- 
sions, January—June 1945 
Although for the country as a whole 
there was a Slightly greater delay in 
the immediate handling of appeals 
cases during the first half of 1945 


“than during the latter half of 1944, 


the tendency was to show an acceler- 
ated speed over the long run in issu- 
ing appeals decisions. 

About 33 percent of all appeals de- 
cisions rendered by lower appeals au- 
thorities during January—June 1945 
were issued within 30 days after the 
date of the appeal, while 89 percent 
were issued within 90 days. During 
the latter half of 1944, 34 percent 
were issued in 30 days and 84 percent, 
within 90 days. 

In 17 jurisdictions, the total num- 
ber of decisions of lower appeals au- 
thorities were issued within 3 months. 
The District of Columbia, Maine, 
Montana, Rhode Island, and Utah is- 
sued 95 percent or more in less than 
30 days. Ten States had more than 
10 percent of their cases outstanding 
after 90 days had elapsed. In the 
preceding 6-month period, 16 States 
had more than 10 percent of their 
cases outstanding after 90 days. 

In 21 States, higher appeals author- 
ities had disposed of all cases within 
less than 3 months, and 9 of these had 
handled all cases within 30 days. In 
the preceding 6-month period, 13 had 


Table 12.—Number of lower and higher appeals authority decisions.and percent of cases 
disposed of within 30 and 90 days by State, January—June 1945 


[Corrected to Oct. 30, 1945] 


Lower appeals authority ! Higher appeals authority ! 





Social Security Board region Percent of cases dis- Percent of cases dis- 
posed of within— posed of within— 


and State Number 


Number 




















of deci- ne AE ae See of deci- ae ee 
sions s10ns 
30 days 90 days | 380 days 90 days 
| ee ‘ wat 19, 122 | 33. 2 89. 2 2, 800 21.6 79.2 
Region I: | } 
Conhecticut- 767 | 16.3 TY ) ese See, eres, 
I aiicinn ete 88 | 96.6 | 96. 6 3 100. 0 100.0 
Massachusetts - | 1, 154 41.8 __ tS Sere BY. «3 
New Hampshire ee 54 88.9 | 100. 0 t aS 
Rhode Island_.-------- uae 244 97.1 100. 0 29 100.0 | 100.0 
Vermmt.........4. ‘ wal 12 8.3 16.7 0 0 0 
Region II-III: | | 
Delaware ___._... 59 | 54.2 98. 3 11 100.0 100. 0 
New Jersey-- ‘ 1, 448 6.6 34.7 296 20.3 35. 8 
New York. ..-..-- | 1,962 | 25.7 94.8 | 379 | 8 64.9 
Pennsylvania-.--.- paeonne 1, 159 40.0 | 87.0 | 337 | 22.0 98.8 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia___- . 18 | 100. 0 0 0 | 0 
Maryland ___-- : = 470 | 91.9 74 87.8 100.0 
PUOTGR OMICS. .- 2220555) 169 | 100. 0 | 25 52.0 | 100.0 
Virginia ates mlb Ades ahikqis dink } 57 100.0 | ll 100. 0 100. 0 
West Virginia................ | 181 96.1 | 38 36.8 92.1 
Region V: } 
Kentucky oe | 194 75.8 | 21 | 57.1 | 95.2 
Michigan.-- BRE RES 2, 575 | 92. 0 383 2.9 | 57.2 
een. s enue + 880 98. 3 | 106 67.9 | 86.8 
Region VI: | | 
a 2, 098 98.8 454 | 26.0 | 84.8 
Indiana-...--. ra So 27 97.4 27 11.1 | 100.0 
So EES 94 100.0 | 11 | 90.9 | 100. 0 
Region VII: | } | 
Alabama-..-- sialiaonaneetcnd 273 | 100.0 | 47 | 0 48.9 
Florida_-_..-- heat baradelemsets basa 138 94.9 16 | 0 12. 5 
OO ee 150 99.3 | 23 | 21.7 100. 0 
Mississippi- ha aes } 17 64.7 | 3 | 33.3 33.3 
South Carolina. -__--.-- aml 145 100. 0 14 | 100. 0 100. 0 
Tennessee ROE LE 465 39.6 | 98.9 60 | 6.7 | 38.3 
Region VIII: | | | 
Ss Ores 230 | 30.9 | 96.5 | 8 25.0 87.5 
Minnesota-.-.--- wae ale é 180 39.4 | 97.8 | 18 72. 2 | 100. 0 
RR is nasecnsiceanwecainal 21 47.6 90. 5 | at, PBR Js : ; 
North Dakota (ebesnonsaal 4 | 25.0 | 100.0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
South Dakota_ _- EME mu 7 28.6 | 85.7 2 100. 0 100. 0 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas. - --...-.. ae 45 60.0 | 88.9 10 | 10.0 90. 0 
Kansas. _ ---- | 162 53.7 | 98. 8 1 | 100. 0 100. 0 
Missouri_-.-- 312 43.3 93.9 18 | 5.6 44.4 
AE ee 118 | 59.3 98. 3 24 0 37.5 
Region X: | | } | 
I  tcathchcichiactieedeivendtints 107 | 1.9 49.5 4 75.0 100. 0 
New Mexico. Saskia aiscel 4 75.0 100. 0 0 Qo | 0 
. . | 255 | 32. 5 | 98. 8 24 58.3 100.0 
Region XI: | | | 
Colorado......... eer 6 | 16.7 | 100.0 3 0 33.3 
Idaho-_...--- 7 28. 6 100. 0 3 | 0 100. 0 
Montana. 5 100.0 | 100. 0 0 0 0 
sil ie 100.0 100.0 ] 100. 0 100. 0 
Wyoming...--- maiecuaeee 9 | 0 | 33.3 2 100. 0 100.0 
Region XII: | 
Arizona..-_-- : a aren 12 |} 83.3 100. 0 1 0 100.0 
California... é 2, 111 3.4 | 93. 1 282 4.3 83.3 
Nevada...-- 4 75.0 100. 0 0 0 0 
Oregon - _.- ices - 116 | 88.8 | 100. 0 3 33.3 | 100. 0 
Washington-__----- sites 258 32. 2 | 98. 8 28 64.3 100. 0 
Territories: | 
ere 0 0 0 0 0 0 
RE EARS ES UI 0 o | ” iy Peete Unrest, oe ems oar 





1 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 


cases, analyses of the data should not 
be made solely on the basis of per- 
centages of casse handled within 
specified time periods. 


disposed of all cases within 3 months, 
and 3 of these handled all their cases 
within 30 days. For the Nation as a 
whole, about 22 percent of all higher 
appeals authority cases were de- 
cided within 30 days, while 79 percent 
were decided within 3 months. 

Since administrative and statutory 
provisions may affect the length of 
time involved in handling appealed 


Nonfarm Placements 


The U. S. Employment Service made 
359,000 nonfarm placements in Feb- 
ruary, the smallest number since Sep- 
tember 1940. The District of Colum- 
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bia reported the largest decrease—42 
percent—and Colorado the smallest— 
1 percent. Decreases in placements 
in the construction, manufacturing, 
and transportation industries in Colo- 
rado offset the increases in place- 
ments in trade, finance, service, and 
government. Only 14 States reported 
more placements than in January; 
the increases varied from 1.2 percent 
in Missouri to 26.7 percent in North 
Dakota, where jobs in the trucking 
industry opened up after a labor dis- 
pute was settled. 


Table 13.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
February 1946 

— f 

Total |Women| ae 


| 
|358, 795 |119, 401 | 128, 829 


U. 8. Employment 
Service | 
region and State 














Total... 

Region I: "7 a 
Connecticut aes 5,669 | 2,289 1,815 
sar 3, 180 1, 034 1, 039 
Massachusetts 7,710 | 2,719 3, 003 
New Hampshire 1,820 | 455 837 
Rhode Island | 1,561 | 581 581 
Vermont. | 753 186 389 

Region IT: | 

me York 55, 653 | 27,746 10, 659 
egion III: 

Delaware | 633 316 170 
New Jersey... 11,393 | 5,338 2, 641 
Pennsylvania 5, 4,717 


Region IV: 


District of Columbia 3, 162 931 1, 026 
Maryland 3, 903 | 903 1, 522 
North Carolina 7.454 | 2,113 3, 001 
Virginia 7, 642 2, 105 2, 949 
West Virginia 3, 131 1,079 953 


Region V: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Ohio | 16, 327 


Kentucky. 2, 606 819 961 
Michigan 9,528 | 2,102 | 4,396 
| 5,605 5, 749 

Region VI: 
Illinois 14, 325 4, 176 6, 816 
Indiana | 6,233 | 2,374] 1,981 
Wisconsin | 7,151 | 2,363 | 3,539 

Region VII: 
Alabama 9, 996 2, 510 3, 838 
Florida... 10,235 | 3,921 3, 962 
Georgia } 8,192] 1,919 3, 214 
Mississippi 3,382} 818] 1,669 
South Carolina | 3,978 | 969 1, 516 
Tennessee 6,549 | 1,952| 2,477 

Region VIII: | | 
lowa__ | 5,480 | 1,329] 2,952 
Minnesota 6,927 | 1,508 | 3, 126 
Nebraska 2, 568 575 | 1,202 
North Dakota |} 1,130 172 396 
South Dakota 951 240 443 


Region IX: | | 





Arkansas 5, 162 1,475 
Kansas 3, 934 1,718 
Missouri 8, 797 3, 577 
Oklahoma 7, 246 |} 3,128 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 3, 543 1, 051 1,417 
New Mexico | 1,687 284 665 
Texas 27, 121 7, 523 9, 681 


Region XI: 


Colorado | 4,265 737 2, 051 
Idaho_____- | 1,375 239 | 716 
Montana... ..| 1,215 181 | 699 
Utah | 1,799 472 | 722 
Wyoming 857 142 | 417 
Region XII: | 
Arizona 3,412] 804 | 273 
California 33,017 | 10,829 12, 523 
Nevada 1,816 486 556 
Oregon 4, 885 1, 104 2, 201 
Washington 6,448 | 1,563 2,471 


1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
Source: Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment 
Service. 


For the third consecutive month, 
placements of veterans outnumbered 
those of women. All but 11 States 
reported more placements of veterans 


than of other men. About 40 percent 
of the 129,000 veteran placements 
were in manufacturing jobs and 15 
percent in wholesale and retail trade. 





Old-A ge and Survivors Insurance 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
1945 and October-December 
1945 


The record of social security ac- 
counts established in 1945 reflects, in 
part, changing labor-market condi- 
tions resulting from the tapering off 
of war production and the return of 
peace. As compared with 1944 fig- 
ures, fewer women, children, old peo- 
ple, and Negroes, but more men of 
military age, obtained account num- 
bers. The downward trend in the ag- 
gregate number of new accounts es- 
tablished, which began in the sum- 
mer of 1943, continued in 1945, though 
at a reduced rate. Both the 3.3 mil- 
lion applications in the year 1945 and 
the 679,000 applications in the fourth 
quarter were about 27 percent smaller 
than the corresponding totals in 1944. 
They were the smallest annual and 
quarterly totals on record. 

Decreases from the 1944 level were 
recorded for both men and women. 
The annual number of applications re- 
ceived from men, however, showed a 
decline of only 18 percent, while ap- 
plications from women fell by one- 
third. As a result, the relative num- 
ber of male applicants increased from 
40 percent to 45 percent. In the 
fourth quarter of 1945, 48 percent of 
all accounts were established for men 
as compared with only 37 percent in 


Chart 1.—Men and women applicants for 
account numbers, under age 20 and aged 
20 and over, 1940-45 
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Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1940-45, and estimated 
number of living account-number holders at end of each year 


I 


Applicants for account 


numbers 





| Estimated number of living account-number 
holders 14 years and over as of end of ye 
| 


Percent of estimated popula- 


Year . fa > 
Tints Cumulative tion 14 years and over ? 
ra total as of Number 
coe end of year 
Total Male Female 
ae ee _ Se ae ee SS en Soc 
1940 54, 225,212 | 49, 900,000 | 48.7 | 66. € } 
1941 60, 903, 113 56, 000, 000 | 54.0 72.0 
1942 aA ees 68, 541,288 | 63,000,000 | 60. 2 77.4 2 
1943 sanieciaiticins | 75,966, 958 69, 400, 000 65.7 80. 7 . 
1944 80, 503, 906 72, 900, 000 68. 4 82.3 7 
1945 83, 825, 290 | 75, 300, 000 70.0 83. 4 
1 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 2 Population 14 years of age and over estimated t 


accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subject 
to revision. 


Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and Haw 
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Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, 1945 and October-December 1945 





| Male 





Female 





























Total 
Age group TS ———_—__——_—_—— —_—|————————“—_—— _— 
Total | White! Negr¢ Total White ! | Negro Total White Negro 
1945 

rr | > Le - % ' C ree aria ies ai ey : E 

Total 3, 321, 384 2, 817, 063 504, 321 1, 505, 839 | 1, 310, 526 | 195, 313 | 1, 815, 545 1, 506, 537 309, 008 
Under 15-- 355, 062 315, 014 40, 048 245, 447 216, 660 | 28, 787 | 109, 615 | 98, 354 11, 261 

} | | | | | 
15-19 1, 496, 792 1, 303, 638 193, 154 677, 115 589, 465 87, 650 819, 677 | 714, 173 | 105, 504 
RS rSe 889, 773 686, 848 202, 925 | 345, 840 | 292, 409 53, 431 543, 933 } 394, 439 | 149, 494 
40-59 455, 585 396, 675 58, 910 161, 400 142, 313 19, 087 294, 185 | 254, 362 39, 823 
60-64__. * 58, 907 54, 618 4, 289 30, 247 27, 719 2, 528 28, 660 26, 899 | 1, 761 
65-69 cians 36, 880 33, 825 3, 055 | 23, 176 20, 991 2, 185 13, 704 12, 834 | 870 
70 and over 28, 385 26, 445 1, 940 22, 614 20, 969 1, 645 5, 771 5, 476 295 

' ! 

October-December 1945 
— $$ —_______ as04 soa wii —_ _ 

Total 678, 626 597, 548 81, 078 327, 270 290, 927 | 36, 343 351, 356 306, 621 44, 735 
Under 15.. 68, 821 64, 673 4, 148 | 42, 365 | 39, 218 | 3, 147 26, 456 25, 455 | 1, 001 
15-19 ae ee 235, 200 208, 542 26, 658 93, 012 | 79, 468 | 13, 544 | 142, 188 129, 074 13, 114 
- ae 254, 605 215, 519 39, 086 143, 151 | 128, 043 | 15, 108 | 111, 454 87, 476 23, 978 
40-59 . 96, 610 86, 945 | 9, 665 34, 700 31, 202 3, 498 | 61, 910 55, 743 | 6, 167 

| | | 
60-64 - celia 11, 501 10, 790 | 711 5, 869 5, 441 | 428 5, 632 5, 349 | 283 
65-69 ectias 6, 828 | 6, 348 | 480 4, 198 3, 858 | 340 | 2, 630 2, 490 | 140 
70 and over_._. 5, 061 | 4, 731 | 330 3, 975 3, 697 | 278 1, 086 1, 034 | 52 


1 Represents all races other than Negro. 


the last quarter of 1944. This in- 
crease resulted primarily from the 
issuance of account numbers to de- 
mobilized servicemen. 

As a further result of demobiliza- 
tion, male applicants in each single- 
year age group from 21 to 33 exceeded 
the number of 1944 applicants in the 
corresponding ages. Moreover, the 
583,000 accounts established for men 
aged 20 and over comprised 18 per- 
cent of all accounts established, as 
compared with 14 percent in the pre- 
ceding year. In each quarter of 1945 
more of the men were in this age 
group than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1944; moreover, for the first 


Table 3.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, 1945 and October-December 1945 


time since October-December 1942, 
the number of men aged 20 and over 
was larger than in the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year. 

The year 1945 was also character- 
ized by a sharp decline in the num- 
ber of accounts established for chil- 
dren under 14 years of age and for 
both boys and girls in each single 
year of age from 14 to 19. The de- 
cline was particularly marked in the 
fourth quarter, when the total num- 
ber of accounts established for per- 
sons under age 20 was only two-thirds 
as large as in October-December 1944. 
Despite the 25-percent decrease in ap- 
plications from girls under age 20, the 





number was 51 percent of the total 
received from women and girls, as 
compared with 46 percent in 1944. 

The 124,000 applications received 
from persons 60 years of age and over 
represented a 38-percent drop from 
the 1944 total. Only about half as 
many account numbers were issued to 
this group in October-December as in 
the final quarter of 1944. 

During the year, accounts were es- 
tablished for 504,000 Negroes—32 per- 
cent less than in 1944 and the smallest 
total for any year. Moreover, for the 
first time since 1941 the proportion of 
Negro applicants was smaller than in 
the preceding year. Despite this re- 























1945 October-December 1945 
Total Mak Female Total Male Female 

Age | | 1 Perce ", | Pareent.- arcent- 

Percent- | Percent- | Percent- | | — — : — 

age | age age rr. . ee shange 

Number | change | Number] change Number | change | Number | os Number —_ Number yoy 
from | | from from | loct = Dee | |Oct -~Dec Oct.-Dec 

| | = | | = | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
ad - AS a ; peters s aE Gamer Are; mses fy, ww i — E 
Under 20, total 1, 851, 854 —24.3 | 922,562 —23.9 929, 292 —24.6 | 304,021 —33.0 | 135, 377 —32.7 168, 644 —33. 3 
Onder 14 j —26. 1 104, 789 —%6.3 | 26, 769 —25.1 25, 670 —40. 1 19, 481 —39. 5 6, 189 —42.0 
- —29.9 | 140,658 | —29.5 | 82,846 | —30.4 43, 151 —43.9 | 22,884 —41.4 20, 267 —46.3 
_ = —20.8 202, 147 | —19.9 | 160,173 —22.0 58, 255 —33.7 | 25, 383 —30.2 32, 872 —36. 2 
as —23.4 229, 106 —24.7 | 253, 755 —22.2 81, 927 —29. 5 | 31, 626 | —31.3 0, 301 —23.3 
—_——— , —22.5 | 147,973 —22.7 188, 147 | —22.3 42, 897 —26.4 18, 024 —26.9 24, 873 —26.0 
ES ee 2 205, 324 —24.1 57, 877 —19.4 137, 447 | —26.3 33, 648 —24.9 | 11, 372 —19.1 22, 276 —27.6 
ER : 110,167 | —29.5] 30,012} 23.3] 80,155 | —31.5| 18,473| 32.0] 6,607} 25.3! 11,866 —35.3 
| | 
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versal of trend, however, the relative 
number of Negroes among both male 
and female applicants remained fairly 
stable. 

By the end of the year, about 83.8 
million employee accounts had been 
established, and an estimated 75.3 mil- 
lion living persons, or 70 percent of 
the estimated population aged 14 and 
over, held social security account 
numbers. 


Monthly Benefits im Force and 
Payments Certified, February 
1946 


Monthly benefits were in force at 


the end of February for more than 1.5 
million beneficiaries at a monthly rate 
of $28.9 million (table 4). 

During February, 47,000 monthly 
benefits were awarded, 2 percent more 
than in January and only slightly less 
than in the peak month of November 
1945. Half the awards processed were 
for primary beneficiaries. More pri- 
mary, wife’s, and widow’s benefits 
were awarded than in any previous 
month. Awards of widow’s current 
and child’s benefits, on the other 
hand, fell more than 7 percent. 

For the sixth consecutive month, 
benefits in conditional-payment status 


decreased both relatively and in ab- 
solute number. In September, Octo- 
ber, and November the decrease was 
due chiefly to the large number of 
child beneficiaries who gave up va- 
cation employment to return to 


school. Since November, however, 
the number of primary and wife’s 
benefits in conditional-payment 


status has decreased each month. 

Monthly benefit certifications in 
February totaled almost $27.1 million, 
3 percent more than in January. Al- 
most $2.2 million was certified for 
lump-sum death payments, 15 per- 
cent less than in January. 


Table 4.—Monthly benefits in force “in each payment status,* actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 


February 1946 


(Current month’s data corrected to Mar. 15, 1946] 






























































| Total Primary Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action rel : | } ee i ee es Pt 
| Num- Num- Num- | Num- Num- Num- | nt | Nun 
ber Amount ber Amount | ber Amount ber Amount | ber Amount “tana Amount “sang FO u 
ee ——E SS aS —EEEEEEE Ew — ead - - = = 
| 
In force as of Jan. 31, 1946___- i 503, 892/$28, 131, 348/628, 3, ar1lise, 279) $2, 385, 758|424, 920/$5, 287, 274| 97, 749/$1, 973, 761/159, 835/$3, 172, 642) 6, 38 02 
Current-payment status ‘ 1, 324, 496) 24, 573, 022/538, 55/164, 909) 2, 119, 381/397, 062) 4, 948, | 96, 105} 1, 941, 039/122, 121} 2,424, 286) 6, 2 82, 167 
Deferred-payment status | 4,771 87, 206| 2, 46 53, 795 414 4,884 998) 12, ¢ 138 2, 832} 749| 1 8 71 
Conditional-payment status 174, 625) 3,471, 120) 88, 25 5, 961) 20, 956 261, 493] 26,860) 326, 1, 506 29, 890} 36, 965) 82 064 
Suspended 138, 686| 2,683,835) 72,408) 1, 666,341) 16,045) 192, 672) 22,040] 266, 76: | 931 18, 150} 27, 192} 7 907 
Frozen 35, 939) 787, 285) 15, 848) 450, 620) 4,911 68, 821) 4, 820) 60, 174) 575 11,740} 9, 773! 12 57 
, = | | 
Actions during February 1946: | | | | 
Benefits awarded a 47, 463) 978, 430) 23, 724 618, 692) 7,690 104, 152} 9, 356 120, 480) 2,834) 57,104) 3,728 76, 260 742 
Entitlements terminated 3 10, 756) 196, 843) 3,774 91,064) 1,875 23, 671) 2, 800) 36, 805) 387) 7, 726) 1,869) 36, 927 0 
Net adjustments ‘ 221 15, 913 164 11, 939 43) 1,745] —2| 1, 458 4 ” 6| 670 —1 9 
| | | | | 
In force as of Feb. 28, 1946 ..|1, 540, 820} 28, 928, 848/648, 840) 15, 768, 178/192, 142) 2, 467, 984/431, 474} 5, 372, 407/100, 202) 2, 023, 249/161, 700) 3, 212,645) 6, 462 84, 385 
Current-payment status }1, 362, 473) 25, 374, 276/558, 757) 13, 599, 651/171, 057) 2, 203, 744/404, 092) 5, 040, 519) 98, 531) 1, 989, 941/123, 670) 2, 457, 6, 36 83, 161 
Deferred-payment status______| 5, 068) 94,784) 2, 666) 59, 729 481) 5,993) 1,007) 12, 172) 150 3, 129) 756) 13, 686 s 75 
Conditional-payment status. . | 173,279 3, 459, 788| 87,417) 2, 108, 798) 20, 604| 258, 247) 26,375; 319,716" 1,521 30, 179) 37, 274 88 149 
Suspended a nail 137, 120| 2, 666, 696] 71,358] 1, 652, 407| 15,694] 189, 570| 21,557] 259, 685 934! 18, 320) 27, 501 7E 992 
Frozen eniiidieiebtediaekeihah 36, 159 793, 092) 16, 059 456, 39i| 4, 910) 68,677; 4,818) 60, 031 587 11,859] 9,773 2 157 
| | | | | | 
| 
Payments certified in February 6}. tonsil 629, 219, 551 14, 449, 255) _ - | 2, 360, 966)..___- 5, 400, 081 --| 2, 105, 263 .| 2, 660, 792 = 89, 399 
—_—_—_— ! 
' Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 


in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see foot- 


note 3), cumulative from January 1940. 


? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
in deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit 
in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; 
if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 


otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 


of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative ac 


tions. 


5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments 


6 Includes $2,153,035 paid 
Benefit 


prior to January 1940). 


3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 


for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 


as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 


able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $7¢ 
lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 





paid as 
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Public Assistance 


Program Operations 

In February, for the sixth consecu- 
tive month, general assistance con- 
tinued to mount. Though a seasonal 
upturn in general assistance is nor- 
mally to be expected in the winter 
months, recent increases are in excess 
of what might be attributed to purely simak ein caiman 
seasonal factors. The rise from Jan- | 
uary to February in both number of ouD-A 
cases and amount of payments was y 
7 percent. Increases in case loads of SBA 
more than 12 percent occurred in five 
industrial States—Delaware, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
The February rise in Indiana and 
Michigan followed large upturns in \ 
January. 
which had reported large increases in 
case loads in January, the February wal 
rise was less than 3 percent. In South _AID TO 
Dakota the case load declined 7 per- ‘ 
cent in February, following a substan- 
tial upswing in the month preceding. 

Information available for 19 large 
cities indicates that family cases are 


consecutive mont 


1.0 } 






In California and Oregon, \cENERAL ass 


hs. 


Pr re TTT PT 
1940 1941 1942 1943 








predominating in accessions to 
general assistance load. 
tance of job loss as a factor in addi- 
tions to the load has increased for 8 
In the large-city 


the 
The impor- 


Chart 1.—Recipients of public assistance, 
January 1940-February 1946 


1944 1945 1946 


areas listed below, the number of cases 
increased from January to February 
by the following percentages: 


City Percent- City Percent- 
ageé age 

increase increase 

Buffalo 31 Cincinnati 18 

Pittsburgh 27 Detroit ; 18 

Cleveland 20 Philadelphia 10 


Chart 2.—Payments to recipients of public 
assistance, January 1940—February 1946 











Table 1.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1945—February 1946 ' 


Aid to dependent 


children 
P . Ok ge A 
Month Tr assistance ad 
Families Children 
Number of recipients 
1945 essai tiisinmdibiduaiilidennd — 


255, 284 3, 803 
246, 065 
256, 034 


February 
March 
April 
May -- 
June 

July 
August 
September 2, 
October P 2. 
November 
December--- 


one 


t 





boron 





317 
383, 899 
, 803 





274, 300 


1946 
January 2 059, 312 
February 2 064, 663 286, 


279, 881 


998 


716, 669 


430, 632 


1945 = 
February $2, 
March 
April 
May 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 





1946 
January 2 2. 
February 





Excludes programs administered 
iministering such programs concurrently 


1 Partly estimated and subject to rev n 
without Federal participation in States a 
with programs under the So¢ Securit 


id to the 


blind 


71, 843 
71, 603 
71, 446 
71, 254 
71, 143 
70, 935 
70, 850 
70, 654 
70, 699 
70, 886 
71, 453 


71, 654 


72, 040 


120, 685 


2, 119, 043 


, 934 


426, 900 


a 


Sao 


General 


assistance 


258, 000 
258, 000 
251, 000 
237, 000 
234, 000 
231, 000 
229, 000 
232, 000 
239, 000 
242, 000 
256, 000 


274, 000 


000 






000 
30, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
5, 000 
, 000 


9, 946, 00L 





Total 





2 Decrease of less than 
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i?) - 
1940 1941 i942 1943 1944 1945 i946 
Aid to dependent 
Old-age children Aidto | General 
assistance ~ 7 the blind | assistance 


Families Children 


Percentage change from previous month 





—0.3 +0. 2 +0.3 —0.3 —0. 5 
—.2 ++T.6 +T.4 —.6 —,] 
-.2 (? +.1 —.2 —2.5 
—.2 ( - —§.7 
—.1 —,] -—.2 —14 
2 —.§ 4 - —1.3 
—.1 +.3 +. 5 —.9 
+. +1.4 +1.6 - +1.3 
+.3 +1.7 +1.7 +.1 +3. 2 
+.4 +2. 0 +2.2 + +1 
+.4 +2.3 +2.6 +.8 +5 
+.2 +2. ( +2.1 +.3 +7.3 
+.3 +2 +2.4 +.5 +6. € 


Percentage change from previous month 
I 





2 —0. 1 +0.9 0.1 
T.  j 7 _ i 
( we +4 5 
3 4 T.8 +1.1 
; ; s34 458 
1 i +3. 2 1.2 
+1.2 +4. 1 +18 
7 +11 +4.6 +.8 
0 +.8 +3.7 4 
2 +.9 +3.1 + +10, 3 
9 +.7 7 1. +7.4 


0.05 percent. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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j 
In the special types of public as- the Federal Government participates portions of their populations living in ; 
sistance in February—as in the past would be generally available through- a metropolitan area was first intro- 7 
several months—only a small increase out each State, Congress stipulated in duced in the BuLLEetTin for November , 
in case loads occurred. The rise in’ the Social Security Act that Federal 1943 (pp. 36-39) as a device for ana- 
aid to dependent children was 2 per- funds would be granted to States only lyzing urban-rural differences in as- 
cent in the country as a whole but’ if the programs were in effect in all sistance. The county was selected as 
exceeded 4 percent in Idaho, Mich- political subdivisions. The develop- a unit of classification because it is 7 
igan, Montana, and Pennsylvania. In ment of old-age assistance, aid to de- generally the smallest administrative 
old-age assistance and aid tothe blind, pendent children, and aid tothe blind area for which assistance data are 
the number of recipients increased less has, therefore, established a new pat- available. Metropolitan areas as de- 
than 1 percent. Though recent ex-_ tern for the distribution of assistance fined and determined by the Bureau 
pansion of case loads for the special under programs administered by of the Census in 1940 served as the 
types of public assistance is slight, it States and localities. The relative ef- basis for theclassification. If at least 
is significant because it has taken the _fectiveness of the assistance programs 75 percent of the population in a 
place of the consistent contraction in meeting need in areas with scat- county was within a metropolitan 
which occurred during the war years. tered population is shown by the sub- area, the county was regarded as : 
In all four types of assistance, aver- stantial number of States with both metropolitan; when some of the pop- \ 
age payments for the United States high recipient rates for old-age ulation, but less than 75 percent, lived C 
remained about the same asin Janu-__— assistance and aid to the blind and within a metropolitan area, the > 
ary. In Delaware and Texas, how- high proportions of rural population. county was classified as mixed—nei- D 
. . = P e P ‘ . ] 
ever, insufficient funds resulted in a_ A classification of counties as metro- ther metropolitan nor nonmetropoli- rr 
further substantial reduction in pay- _politan or nonmetropolitan permits a tan; the remaining counties were con- 
ments of aid to dependent children. more precise examination of the dis- sidered nonmetropolitan. Counties H 
P P —_ . P ‘ . . : Id 
J tribution of recipients of assistance in metropolitan districts including 1] 
Public Assistance in Metropol- among communities of different size. a a million or more persons were lo 
- : differentiated from metropolitan K 
itan and Nonmetropolitan : : : pla ’ . Kk: 
i P Basis of Classification counties in districts with less popula- - 
Counties A classification of counties‘ in the tion. Of the 3,096 counties, 66 were M 
As long as public assistance was United States according to the pro- included in large metropolitan areas 
financed predominantly from local —_————_——_———_- M 
. “ ties,”” as used here, represents City, and 3 parts of Yellowstone Park ly- s 
t *“Coun J . 
funds, it tended “e be Comeemere od 3,001 counties, 64 parishes, 27 cities inde- ing within the boundaries of 3 separate M. 
in the larger centers of population. pendent of counties, 1 unit comprising States. For lack of reliable population M. 
To ensure that assistance in which the 5 counties constituting New York data, Alaska and Hawaii are not included. oe 
ft 
N. 
Table 2.—O/d-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1946 ' - 
i om N 
Payments to Percentage change from | Payments to Percentage change fron “ 
recipients ercentage change n recipients , ntage change fron N 
Number —— o ee iene: : | Number |—— Ot 
Stat« of recip- January 1946 in— | February 1945 in State # — January 1946 in February 1 i rs 
lents Total | ee eT) a Se , Total Aver- |__ Pa 
amount age | amount age R 
Number; Amount} Number; Amount | Number) Amount; Number} Amount 4 
- - — — —__—_— —ESE ----- ——-  —-_- - —_—___-—_—___| — _ . < 
Total... .|2, 064,663 $64,417,438 [$31.20 | +03) +0.7| +0.6 +9.8 || Mo | 102, 465 | $2, 750,355 |$26. 84 +0. 4 +1.7 +1.1 +18. 0 Te 
ae aie md - e---- — - Mont | 10,746 346, 602 | 32. 25 +.3 £5 1.2 0 rey 
Ala 34, 618 15. 76 +.7 +1.3 +11.1 +10.9 Nebr 24, 039 769, 024 | 31.99 9 1 4 2 ( 110.8 Tee 
Alaska 21,340 a, in saws semen . || Nev 1; 928 74, 572 | 38. 66 1 ( ) VE 
Ariz 9, 487 38. 72 —.3 —.4 —.1 +.5 N.H 6, 600 203, 355 | 30.81 4. 3 1.0 { 6. 2 Va 
Ark 25, 859 16. 73 +.5 +.8 —9.0 —15.8 Ls 
Calif 47.47 +.1 +.2 +1.6 +1.9 N. J 32. 79 4 1 1.8 } W 
Colo 11. 46 —.2) — 2) —.7 —.3 N. Mex 31.09 s +1.2 11 a Wis 
Conr 40. 11 +.5 +1.3 3 +15.9 N. Y 38. 40 —.2 | 1.6 Lg ¢ Wy 
Del 18. 51 —.5| +1.4| 9 +6.8 || N. ( 13. 88 ay { 5.8 ) 
D.C 33. 61 —.3 | -.2 6 (3) N. Dak 34. 35 —.1 6 1. 3. 0 
Fla 29. 90 +1.0 +1.5 2 +12.9 || Ohio 31. 20 { 3. 4 2.1 
Okla 93 35. 28 8 ) +7.8 6 sub 
Ga... 66, 058 778, 664 11.79 —,} (3) | —1. +3.2 Oreg 8 8. 83 J 14 16.8 | 
Hawaii 1, 469 36, 166 | 24. 62 +.5 —.3 +3.0 +13. 6 Pa 2, 600,129 | 30.82 +.5 +.9 +1. 1 +7.0 axel 
Idaho... 9, 770 318, 531 | 32.60 +.4 +.8 +.8 +8.5 || R.I 259, 890 | 34.80 +.3 7 +3. 4 +8. 5 care 
Ill 123, 749 4,144,001 | 33.49 +.7 +1.3 +.5 +8.1 du 
Ind 54,097 | 1,418,197 | 26. 22 —.2 +.2 —4.6 —.6 || S.C 350, 670 | 15.94 2 1 { 17.8 ns 
lowa 48, 477 1, 606, 404 | 33.14 —.2 +.2 | —3.0 +4. 2 8S. Dak 338, 134 | 26. 69 —.] 2 1.2 1.3 as 
Kans 7 28, 782 881, 487 | 30.63 +.6 +1.7 +1.8 +7.8 Tenn 610, 933 | 16.19 (@) L | 9 3 6 
Ky.. 45, 142 525, 521 11. 64 —1.0 —.7 —10.9 —8.5 Tex 4,346,106 | 24.76 +.5 +-1.2 +-3.8 17.7 pay! 
La : 36, 373 837, 892 | 23.04 —.6 | —1.1] +.2 | +2.2 Utah 498, 090 | 38.96 —.1 (3) 2.0 43.0 - . 
Maine.. 15, 073 459,775 | 30. 50 +.5 +.8 +1.1 +6. 6 Vt . 23. 56 +1.2 +1.7 7 8.2 fora 
} | Va 15. 39 -.2 1.3 3. 1 11 prs 
oo 11, 44 324, 957 —.1 —.3 —23 +1.7 || Wash ; 52. 86 +.2 +.6 +6.4 +48. 5 A 
Mass 77, 204 3, 556, 059 | +.9 +2.8 +2.7 +14.4 W. Va 310, § | 16.91 +.4 8 1.0 7.6 wedi 
Mich _... 87, 505 2, 900, 570 +.7 +1.3 | +3. 2 +13. 6 Wis 1, 395, 696 | 30.46 +.2 +.8 l +6. 5 a” I 
Minn 55, 201 1, 787, 134 | 32 +1.8 +.6/ —1.0 +8.7 || Wyo 135, 983 | 39.03 +1.2 +1.2 +3. 1 +23. 0 | 
Miss 26, 739 433, 840 | () +.4 —4.9 +3.0 Stat 
| For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data subject 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. een 
to revision. * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. and 
2 Estimated. large 
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and 118 in smaller metropolitan areas, 
112 were neither metropolitan nor 
nonmetropolitan, and 2,800 were 
nonmetropolitan. The 112 mixed 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, February 1946 ' 


Percentage change from— 


| Payments to cases 




















| Num- ; ; 
“tate ber of January 1946 in February 1945 in— 
cases Total A ver- eee ee 
| amount age | 
| Number; Amount Number! Amount 
a a —|— 
Total 2... |293, 000 |$9, 946, 000 | $33. 95 +-6.6 | +13.5] +37.2 
Ala 14. 47 1.8 +17.6 +19. 0 
Alaska 
Ariz 31. 67 1.2 +.1 +-4.3 +8.4 
Ark.! 12. 08 1.2 1.4 1.2 +2.9 
Calif 38. 00 2.6 +2.3 5 +-49.9 
Colo 33.13 6.7 +7.0 4 —19.0 
Conn 36. 69 ». 0 +-6.0 s +39. 4 
Del 24. 93 16. 6 +6. 0 +37.8 +35.7 
D.C 38. 70 1.5 —.6 —1.6 aoe 
Fla 
Ga 2, 722 35, 783 | 1i 1.2 —1.6 +.8 6 
Hawaii 620 21,694 | 3 —1.1 —4.6 +-15.0 +-30. 7 
Idaho 6 505 12,174 | 2 1.8 15.1 —18.9 —7.0 
Ill 810, 067 | 3 2.0 +1.1 —14.0 41.9 
Ind.’ 265, 733 | 25 20.2} +17.2| +78.5 +97.3 
lowa 2 | 97,712 | 23 8.9 (8) +3.4 +14.3 
Kans | 3,642] 119,413 | 32. +3. 5 +5.9 +-7.7 +25.0 
Ky 31,700 30, 000 | 
La 6, 810 146, 704 | 21. 54 +-1.0 41.7 +-2.4 +20.7 
Maine 2, 205 75, 565 | 34. 27 —1.6 —5.6 +8,3 16,3 
Md 6, 168 216,069 | 35.03 +5 +95 $31.1 435.7 
Mass | 14, 804 540, 293 | 36. 50 + +7.5 +17.3 +35. 1 
Mich 24,925 | 1,146,266 45.99 15.7 +14.5 | +138.0 +246. 9 
Minn 5, 694 188, 215 | 33.05 +3.1 +2. 6 (8) +-19.6 
Miss | 348 3, 270 9, 40 9 7.8 +11.5 4.96. 3 
Mo.* 9, 300 224,738 | 24.17 +2. 1 +2.1 +13. 6 +25. 2 
Mont } 1,130 28, 493 | 25. 22 1.4 +2.8 —5.5 —3.1 
Nebr 1, 980 46,962 | 23.72 +5. 7 2. 6 +19. 6 +42. 6 
Nev 214 4,085 | 19,09 —16.7 —21.6 —3.2 | +1.7 
N.H 1, 162 35, 882 | 30.88 —2.1 —1.1 = S| 11.7 
N.J.? | §, 380 197, 016 36. 62 +-3.8 +5.0 +-9.3 +24. 5 
N. Mex.? 1, 369 23, 867 | 17.43 0 —1.7 +23. 1 +1.3 
N.¥ 039,612 | 1,954,140 | 49. 33 i. 1 +7.9 +3.9 +12.1 
N.C | 2,633 31,071 | 11.80 3 —.4 +5.1 +21.7 
N. Dak...-| 702 18, 358 | 26.15 +1.3 —2.6 41.4 | +8.8 
Ohio | 15, 733 519, 118 | 33.00 +12.7 +14. 4 +34.9 +56. 9 
Okla 1 5, 000 11 51, 000 
Oreg 4, 93° 220, 493 44.70 +-2.2 +6.7 +36. 6 +54.9 
Pa 27, 46 818, 322 29, 81 18, 2 +15. 6 +-33.0 | +77.0 
R.I 2, 12% 85, 531 | 40.17 i) —4.0 +14.2 40.3 
8. C 3, 313 45,463 | 13.72 +3.0 +-3.2 +26. 1 +61. 1 
S$. Dak 801 18, 216 22. 74 —7.0 —2.3 —17.8 —18.8 
Tenn 31, 500 14, 300 
Tex 3 3, 100 3 52, 000 
Utah 1, 558 66, 864 2. 92 2.3 +-4.6 18.4 16.5 
Vt 875 21, 208 | 24.24 1.2 —12.0 +1.2 +11.4 
Va 3, 271 57,952 | 17.72 3.0 +3.5 +3.8 +21.1 
Wash 9, 181 453, 537 9. 40 3.8 +5.6 —40.4 +-53. 5 
W. Va 4, 561 74, 304 | 16. 29 6.0 +5.0 —10.4 —11.2 
Wis . 4, 976 160, 933 2. 34 4.0 +11.1 pag 4.97.9 
Wyo... 362 12,318 | 34.03 7.4 +7.4 —4.0 +12.0 


' 


1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated 
duplication of cases in Oklahoma. 

3} Estimated. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

’ Based on actual reports including an estimated 96 percent of cases and 
payments. 

® Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

ul Estimated. Represents program administered by county commissioners 
and by State Board of Public Welfare; amount of duplication believed to be 
large. 


counties included less than 7 percent 
of the total population and, since 
they are neither metropolitan nor 
nonmetropolitan and add nothing to 





the analysis, they are not discussed 
or shown separately in table 6. 

The classification of counties as 
metropolitan or nonmetropolitan on 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi- 

ents, by State, February 1946 ' 

| Payments to re- 
cipients 

Num- | SSS Se 


Percentage change from— 















































Se ber of 
State recip- | January 1946 in— | February 1945 in— 
ients | Total | Aver-|_o = Se ae 
| | amount age 
} | Number; Amount} Number) Amount 
| | 
ae ee eae, eee —— 
Total. _.../72,040 |$2, 426, 900 /$33. 69 +0. 5 
Total, 47 | 5 Pe | 7? ; | | 
States 2_|56,130 | 1,822,634 | 32.47 +.6 +1.0 +.2 +9. 7 
Biisasicens 802 13,173 | 16.43 | +.5 7 +1.8 +6.9 +8. 2 
Ariz. - 488 | 22,816 | 46.75 | +3.0 +3.1 +13.0 +16. 4 
Ark........-] 1,125 | 20,911 | 18.59 —.2 —1|/ -9%7, 16.8 
2 REESE », 641 | 326, 966 | 57.96 +1.2 +1.3 +1.2 +23. 1 
SO a 440 | 16, 082 | 36. 55 —.§ | —.7 —10.8 —10.2 
CF icine 135 | 5, 428 40. 21 | 0 +3.8 +2.3 +18.5 
RS pee 642] (“4 | @ ® | & (5) 
3 ae 192 7,096 | 36.96 0 —.6; -—I11.1 —4.0 
Fla | 2,316 | 71, 673 | | +.5 +.9 +1.9 +5.9 
PRE | 2,012 | 29,274 | 0 +.3 —1.7) +15 
Hawaii.....| 62]  1,622| 2616) () | @ (4) 
Idaho......- 200} 6,893 | 34.46} 41.0} 411 +4.3 
se ak oe 5, 077 | 176, 362 | | (®) +.2 +3.0 
SS ae: 1, 924 56, 581 | | +.3/ +6} —9.3 
(a 1,194 44, 457 | 23 | —.6 (8) | +5.3 
Kans 1,051 | 34, 952 26 | 0 +.6 +6.9 
- a 1, 566 20, 564 | +.4 +.6 —1.4 
SR 1, 365 35, 829 | —.6 —1.0 —2.3 
Maine 802 25, 210 +. 2 | +.6 +3.3 
a | 435 | 13, 838 +2.1 | +2.0 +3.1 
Mass. 1,035 | 48, 234 | 46. 60 | +2.7 43.6 +7.9 +16.9 
Mich. 1,310 | 47, 087 | 35.94 | +1.7 +2.0 | +5.1 +11.0 
Minn. 940 36,778 | 39.13 | +.1 +2.1 —.6 +5.4 
Miss_. 1, 500 34, 038 | 22.69 | +1.5 +1.9 +3. 4 +7.3 
Mo. ........| 2,892 7 86,760 |730.00| +1.1 +1.1 —1.7 +17.9 
Mont..--- 349 12, 365 | 35. 43 | +1.5 +2.0 +11.1 +24. 1 
434 | 14,018 | 32. 0 —.2 —4,.2 +17.0 
29 | 1,180 | (A) (4) 1 (*) (*) 
281 8, 755 | 31.16 +1.4 —.5 +4. 1 +7.3 
539 | 18, 705 | 34.70 +.6 +.9 | +.6 | +8.5 
| | } 
248 7, 076 28. 53 | +2.9 +3. 6 0 —2.2 
3, 043 129,482 | 42.55} +.2] +.3]) +42 +15. 6 
2, 444 50, 5387 | 20. 68 —.1 +.9 +7.1 +27.5 
112 3, 983 | 35. 56 +2.8 +6. 8 —4.3 +7.0 
3,063 | 85,794 | 28.01} +.1 +7 6 +42 
1, 928 70, 273 | 36. 45 | +1.7 +1.9 +4. 1 +20. 5 
370 17, 665 | 47. 7: —1.1 —1.6 —.8 +4.1 
2,989 516,326 | 39.76 +.2 +.8 +1.1 +34. 4 
108 3, 599 | 33.32 +.9 +.6 (4) (*) 
987 | 20, 607 | 20.88 +. 5 | +.7 | +9.8 +14.3 
212 5,111} 2411] 414] 414] 14 +8.1 
Tenn a 1,541 | 30,772 | 19.97 —.1 +.1 +.4 -.1 
, 4, 672 | 120, 152 | 25.72 | +1.3 | +2. 4 +.9 +7.1 
i ae 139 | 5, 835 | 41.98 +2. 2 +2.0 +7.8 +13.0 
, eee 163 5,137 | 31. 52 —.6 +.3 +7.9 +18.7 
=a 962 3 . 7 +.4 +1.6 +.9 +10.7 
Wash. 610 | +10 +1.3 +2.0 +50. 4 
ee 813 6| +.2 +.9| —.4] 123 
_) ee 1, 366 41, 759 | +.2 +.5 —6.1 -. 
Wlkassckes 113 4,672 | 41.35 —1.7 —1.7 0 | +9. 4 


| ] 


1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 For description of concurrent program see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Payments under appvoved plan first made in November 1945. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ments for other than a month, 
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40 . 
the basis of the 1940 census has of 1940 included more than 31 percent of mates applying to the end of 1943 or c 
necessity been left unaltered. Com- the total population had less than 29 early 1944. Though the basis for some v 
parisons with data from the previous percent in November 1943. Although county estimates was crude, total esti- 0 
analysis have the advantage of being this fact shows a relative decline in mates for groups of counties provide 
based on identical groups of counties, the population of these 66 counties, more valid comparisons than could be t 

Ci 


obtained from 1940 data. Total pop- 
ulation figures were compiled from 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census 
for November 1943, based on 


the proportion of total population liv- 
ing in large metropolitan areas may 
actually have increased if any dis- 
tricts with a population of less than 


but the present analysis is limited be- 
cause the development of new met- 
ropolitan areas during the war and 
modification of the boundaries of old 


ration- 



































areas have caused the classification of 500,000 in 1940 have now grown to book registrations. Estimates by age i 
. , d . | 
some counties to be incorrect. Thus, 500,000 or more. groups were also available from spe- . 
large metropolitan counties which in All population data used are esti- cial census surveys in a number of n 
‘ al 
Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1946 ' w 
01 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from Ir 
al 
January 1946 in— February 1945 ol 
a * = of 
. . as —— Average . 
Families Idrer al am< - nber o ye ) 
Famili Children |Total amount per family Number of Number of cl 
ee Amount os 
Families Children Famili Childre 
ce a co 
Total 286, 228 733, 632 $15, 272, 7€ $53. 36 +2.3 +2.4 3.7 +12.1 14. { T! 
m 
Total, 50 State 286, 171 733, 518 15, 270, 975 3. SE +2.3 +2.4 +3.7 12.1 14 ) 
— ~ — ch 
Alabama 6, 033 16, 803 158, 122 26. 20 +3.0 2.4 +2.8 +20. 0 20.8 24.8 
Alaska 345 140 32,500 |_- . pc 
Arizona 1, 551 4, 467 61, 699 39. 78 +3.5 +3.5 +3. 2 +10. 8 1] 36 
Arkansas 4,077 10, 901 111, 217 +2. 8 +3.0 +4.2 —14.7 | Ss 
California 7, 205 18, 325 632, 281 87.76 +3. 1 +3. 3 +4. 2 +12. 1 12 2 ab 
Colorado 3, 500 9, 639 214, 835 61. 38 +2.9 +2.9 +3.7 | +4.6 | 6.5 7 
Connecticut 2, 445 6, 096 | 209, 884 85. 84 499 427 15 1 +H. 4 23.8 143 § en 
Delaware 289 832 11, 551 39. 97 —2.0 | —31.2 +6. 6 8.1 7 th 
District of Columbia 692 2, 195 46, 471 i7 —.6 = 4 421 418.7 417.5 
Florida * 6, 476 16, 038 220, 142 +1.9 $1.5 117 434.6 g 7 4 ch 
Georgia 4, 050 10, 190 102, 969 25. 42 +1.1 +.9 +1.2 +1.3 7 +4 
Hawaii 570 1, 788 39, 541 69. 37 +2.7 +4.7 +5.6 +12.0 +13. 2 s tic 
Idaho 1,312 3, 591 78, 200 59. 60 +4. 5 +4. 5 +7.0 +4. 0 2. € 65 
Illinois 20, 986 50, 747 1, 381, 627 62. 83 +2.4 +2. 4 +4.0 +6. 3 7. 41 cere 
Indiana 6, 197 14, 688 231, 882 37. 42 +1.9 +2. 5 +2.5 —4,3 - +. 2 
Iowa 3, 347 8, 600 112, 002 33. 46 +3.0 +3.8 +3.9 +7.6 11 2 un 
Kansas 3, Z 8, 284 180, 061 55. 75 +-3.0 +3.3 +5.7 +-7.7 9.9 24 ' 
Kentucky * 5, 404 14, 280 116, 110 21. 49 +1.3 +1.5 +1.4 +13. 4 0 pe. 
Louisiana &, 884 23, 028 345, 920 38. 94 —1.5 —1.2 —1.9 —3 2. ¢ ass 
Maine 1, 505 4, 263 107, 652 71. 53 +3.7 +3. € +5. 2 +14.5 15. ¢ 8 col 
Maryland 3, 478 133, 680 38. 44 +3.1 —6.9 +-3.4 +23. 6 11.9 { tri 
Massachusett 7, 840 675, 909 86. 21 +2.1 +22 +3.1 +9.9 11.1 
Michigan 15, 077 1, 0: : 68. 77 +48 1-47 +5, 1 $19.9 8 an 
Minnesota 4, 850 257, 53. 19 +1.9 +-2.2 +2.8 2.0 7 2 
Mississippi 3, 140 82, 609 2%, 31 ‘. 7 +1] +9 4-10. 1 4] 2 ( lar 
Missouri 13, 020 468, 499 35. 98 +3. 6 +4.0 +4. 2 20.8 25 r 
Montana 1, 365 71, 970 2.73 +4.4 +5.9 +7.0 +4.3 8 
Nebraska 2, 326 149, 329 64. 20 +-2.5 0 +4.2 2.1 ) ula 
Nevada 57 1,788 31. 37 () (5) (5) re) ( 
New Hampshir 884 62, 983 71. 25 +3.0 +3.4 +3.9 +24.7 29.4 of 
New Jersey 217, 340 63. 68 +.6 +1.0 +1.3 2 2 to: 
New Mexico 98, 995 37. 04 +1.4 +1.2 +1.4 +15. 5 er 
New York 2, 168, 398 82. 52 +3.7 +3.9 +4.9 +40. 4 7 1 
North Carolina 173, 860 27. 51 +. 5 + 6 +-1.6 4-27 8 0). 4 nol 
North Dakota 84, 285 59. 11 +2.0 +2. 1 +4. 4 —6. 1 i 6.8 
Ohio - 458, 166 58. 03 +2.3 +-2.3 +-3.5 +3. 6 +5. unl 
Oklahoma. 600, 497 35. 0 +2.3 +2. 5 +2. 4 +17 21. 1 1 po! 
Oregon 108, 100 83. Sf +5 +1.1 +1.5 +-6.9 +7.8 4.4 
Pennsylvania 1, 875, 982 6. 0 +50 +5. 0 +5.7 0.5 2 19. 4 are 
Rhode Island 109, 955 69. 1] +2. 9 +2.8 +4. 0 +34. 9 +32 sm 
South Carolina 3, 964 91, 787 +.3 +1.1 +. 6 11.1 +] S 
South Dakota 1, 571 61, 160 +3.6 +3.5 +4.4 +8.0 +] , 
Tennessee 11, 420 350, 993 +1.5 +1.6 +1.7 +3 1.7 Sist 
Texas 8, 361 194, 112 —10.4 7.7 —6.3 — 22. 6 ( a 
Utah _. 1, 96 146, 481 +3.3 +2. +2.6 6.9 all 
Vermont 609 21, 5 5 2.0 +2. f +2.0 +10 cipi 
Virginia 3, 759 34.1 2.3 +2. 5 +4.1 7 7.7 2 
Washington 4,424 98. 88 +3.6 3. 5 +4. 4 2 2 s ties 
West Virginia 7, 447 31. 21 2.3 1.4 2.7 7.6 7 . 
Wisconsin 6, 125 388, O88 63. 3€ +2 8 . 5 +45 3.6 of 
Wyoming 307 18, 592 60. 56 | +2.0 1.6 2.5 2.3 } S 
! For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in italics Under plans approved by Social Security Board 7 
represent program administered without Federal participation. Data exclude Estimated put 
programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Kentucky, ‘ For description of concurrent program see the Bulletin, April 19 sinc 
and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with programs Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of | avai 
under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. families; percentage change, on less than 100 families — 
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critical war areas. Cruder estimates 
were developed for the other counties 
on the assumption that county trends 
would on the whole tend to resemble 
trends for the State in which the 
county is situated. 


Recipients of the Special Types of 
Assistance 


In June 1945 the 2,800 counties 
which in 1940 were totally outside 
metropolitan areas contained just 
about half the estimated population 
under age 18 and 65 years of age and 
over in the continental United States. 
In that month, these counties aided 
about 59 percent of all recipients of 
old-age assistance, about 57 percent 
of all recipients of aid to dependent 
children, and about 53 percent of all 
recipients of aid to the blind in the 
continental United States (table 6). 
The 184 metropolitan counties with 
more than two-fifths of the aged and 
child population as well as of the total 
population gave assistance to about 
36 percent of all aged recipients, to 
about 38 percent of.all blind recipi- 
ents, and to an equal proportion of all 
the recipients of aid to dependent 
children.” 

The proportion of the aged popula- 
tion receiving old-age assistance de- 
creases as the size of the population 
unit increases. For each 1,000 aged 
persons in the population, 238 received 
assistance in the nonmetropolitan 
counties, 197 in the counties in dis- 
tricts of less than 500,000 population, 
and only 160 in the counties in the 
larger districts. 

The proportion of the general pop- 
ulation receiving aid to the blind and 
of the child population receiving aid 
to dependent children was also small- 
er in the metropolitan than in the 
nonmetropolitan counties. For an 
unknown reason, however, the pro- 
portion in the larger metropolitan 
areas was higher than that in the 
smaller metropolitan areas. 

Since all three special types of as- 
sistance are available in practically 
all counties, the preponderance of re- 
cipients in the nonmetropolitan coun- 
ties suggests that larger proportions 
of the population in these counties 





2? Data for Missouri are omitted in com- 
putations relating to aid to the blind, 
since recipient data by counties are not 
available. 


were needy. The recipients in the 
metropolitan areas, or other members 
of their families, may well have had 
greater opportunities for employ- 
ment—particularly in a tight labor 
market. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by differences among the three 
groups of counties in the decreases in 
case loads since January 1942. The 
number of recipients of old-age as- 
sistance in the metropolitan counties 
was 10 percent less in June 1945 than 
in January 1942; in the largest metro- 
politan areas, the decrease was 11 per- 
cent. In contrast, the number of 
aged recipients in the counties out- 
side metropolitan areas was only 8 
percent less. The decrease in the 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children was 44 percent in 
the metropolitan counties but only 30 
percent in the nonmetropolitan. In 
this program also, a proportionately 


larger decrease occurred in the coun- 
» 


ties in metropolitan districts with a 
population of 500,000 or more than in 
those in the smaller metropolitan dis- 
tricts.® 

The effect of old-age and survivors 
insurance.—Substantial numbers of 
aged persons and of children whose 
fathers have died receive old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits and con- 
sequently do not need assistance.‘ 
County data are available only on 
benefits in force, which include bene- 
fits that have been awarded but are 
currently withheld because of month- 
ly earnings of $15 or more in covered 
employment or for certain other rea- 


8 This comparison is based on data for 
only the 46 States which had State-wide 
programs of aid to dependent children in 
January 1942. 

* Special studies of the income of bene- 
ficiaries of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance in several cities showed that the 
total income of most beneficiaries ex- 
ceeded usual assistance standards. 


Table 6.—Recipients and payments in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan counties, by type 
of assistance, June 1945 










































Metropolitan counties 
P d item 1 Total 2 — a 
rogram anc sem a In districts | In districts politan 
of 500,000 of less than counties 
or more 500,000 
Old-age assistance 
og ee 2, 036, 000 427, 000 298, 000 1, 193, 000 
Recipients per 1,000 population 65 and over_----- 206 160 197 238 
i iidtcndcnsradddinebnbedcaisndiauden $59, 969,000 | $15, 975, 000 $9, 554, 000 $30, 585, 000 
Percentage distribution of— 
Population 65 and over...............-.--.---.- 100.0 27.0 15.3 50.6 
Number of recipients m 100.0 21.0 14.6 58.6 
Fe ID iirc cckcscanssedsaerniensnesas 100.0 26. 6 15.9 51.0 
Aid to the blind 3 
Cia Sdintnttitntanwstdinnasinin 68, 000 17, 000 9, 000 36, 000 
Recipients per 100,000 total population ---- 5 50 42 61 
Total payments $637, 000 $270, 000 $961, 000 
Percentage distribution of— 
EE Pn ncascsncstencsnccnnnsntuhanas 100.0 28.1 17.0 47.8 
Number of recipients 100.0 25.5 12.9 52.9 
EE SE iindesneencucsenicssnscnyacoused 100.0 31.0 13, 1 46.7 
Aid to dependent children 
Number of recipients: 
PDS ncntnscidbsnorncsdeaseneiodétsassnmund 255, 000 , 000 29, 000 145, 000 
2 pasetuapesenesiedasaeas 645, 000 170, 000 74, 000 367, 000 
Children per 1,000 population under 18_.........- 15 12 17 
oo), Ee ee $12, 099, 000 $4, 425, 000 $1, 442, 000 $5, 542, 000 
Percentage distribution of— 
I I ss nbbbthsndocinewhadeke. 100.0 27.4 14.7 51.3 
Number of families aided__...................-- 100.0 26.7 11.5 56.7 
Number of children aided 4_.................--- 100.0 26. 4 11.5 57.0 
pi Eee ee rere 100. 0 36. 6 11.9 45.8 
General assistance 
I NE oc ccicisidchinaninmintetaaimbinnin 233, 000 95, 000 32, 000 93, 000 
Cases per 100,000 total population................ 183 261 | 152 153 
ER ixnicinquecececsutnedsibneresaaion $6, 775, 000 $3, 567, 000 | $903, 000 $1, 967, 000 
Percentage distribution of— | 
Total population 100.0 28.6 16.7 47.8 
Number of cases- - . . 100.0 40.6 13.8 | 39.9 
JO Be OA ETI SR RLERE 100.0 52.6 | 13.3 | 29.0 





1 Total population based on estimates by the Bu- 
reau of the Census for November 1943. Population 
65 and over (April 1944) and population under 18 
(November 1943) estimated by Social Security 
Board. 


2 Includes data for counties with mixed population, 
not shown separately. 

3 Excludes Missouri, for which data on recipients 
and payments by county are not available. 

4 Distribution estimated on basis of State data. 
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sons. In June 1945 the percentage 
distribution of benefits in force for 
aged persons and for widows with 
children under 18, again omitting the 
counties with mixed population, was 
as follows: 





| 
Metropolitan counties | 








Non- 

; metro- 

Type of benefit In dis- | 1".41S- | potitan 
sate ricts 

Total tricts of of less coun- 

| 500,000 han ties 


or more 500,000 
re 

63. 5 44.2; 19.3 28.7 

18.4 31.3 





Benefits to aged 
Widow’s current 
benefits......... 61.3; 42.9 











This distribution probably exag- 
gerates somewhat the concentration 
of current beneficiaries in the metro- 
politan counties, since benefits would 
be more likely to be withheld because 
of employment in these than in other 
counties. 

The concentration of old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits in metro- 
politan counties is one reason for the 
concentration of old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children in non- 
metropolitan counties. Although in 
the country as a whole the number of 
benefits in force for aged persons in 
June 1945 was considerably less than 
half the number of payments of old- 
age assistance, benefits in force out- 
numbered payments of old-age as- 
sistance in 29 of the counties in the 
largest metropolitan districts and in 
23 of the 118 counties in districts with 
population under 500,000. 

Aid to dependent children is pro- 
vided for children who have been de- 
prived of support because of a 
parent’s death, incapacity, or absence 
from home, Only part of this group— 
those whose fathers died while they 
had insured status—might qualify 
for survivor benefits. Despite this 
fact, the number of widows’ current 
benefits in force in June 1945 exceeded 
the entire case load for aid to de- 
pendent children in more than two- 
thirds of the counties in the largest 
metropolitan districts and in more 
than half of the metropolitan counties 
with populations of less than 500,000.° 


SAlthough, for some of the widows, 
monthly payments were withheld, the 
number of families with children re- 
ceiving survivor benefits may have been 
as large as the number of benefits in 
force. Even though benefits to their 


Unless the coverage of old-age and 
survivors insurance is extended to in- 
clude workers in agriculture, the fur- 
ther growth of the insurance program 
can be expected to increase still more 
the concentration of recipients of old- 
age assistance and aid to depend- 
ent children in the nonmetropolitan 
counties. 

The effect of dependents’ allow- 
ances.—Allowances to dependents of 
persons in the armed forces may also 
have affected the distribution of re- 
cipients of assistance in June 1945. 
More than 4 million family allowances 
were then being paid to dependents of 
persons in the Army alone. Some of 
the persons who received allowances 
would otherwise have needed assist- 
ance. A distribution of the payees by 
State as of June 1944° indicates that, 
for the country as a whole, dispropor- 
tionately large numbers may have 
lived in nonmetropolitan areas. The 
15 Southern States,é¢ for example, had 
more than 35 percent of the family 
allowance payees but 28.5 percent of 
the November 1943 civilian population 
and only 16 percent of the population 
in metropolitan counties. In most of 
these States the proportion of old- 
age assistance cases closed because of 
the receipt of allowances has been 
consistently above the average for all 
States. In contrast to the effect of 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits, family allowances tended to lower 
the proportion of the recipients of 
assistance who were in nonmetropoli- 
tan areas. 


General Assistance Recipients 


The general assistance case load 
differs from those in the other three 
programs in its concentration in large 
metropolitan centers of population. 
These large metropolitan areas, with 
only 29 percent of the country’s total 
population, aided 41 percent of the 


mothers are withheld, children in some 
families continue to receive benefits. In 
addition, a substantial number of chil- 
dren receiving survivor benefits do not 
live with their mothers. 

®Grossman, Major Harry, and Cole, 
Lieutenant Robert H., “Distribution of 
Family Allowance Benefits,” Soctal Serv- 
ice Review, Vol. XIX, No. 3 (September 
1945), pp. 359-372. The authors assume 
that the distribution applies to later 
months as well as to June 1944. 

™The States classified by the National 
Resources Committee as Southeastern and 
Southwestern socio-economic regions. 


general assistance cases in June 1945. 
Smaller metropolitan areas, on the 
other hand, had 17 percent of the 
population but only 14 percent of the 
general assistance cases, while non- 
metropolitan areas, with 48 percent of 
the population, had only 40 percent of 
the load. 

The difference between metropoli- 
tan and nonmetropolitan areas is 
somewhat exaggerated by this com- 
parison, since general assistance cases 
usually include more persons per case 
in nonmetropolitan areas. The differ- 
ence between general assistance and 
other public assistance programs, 
however, stems primarily from the de- 
pendence of general assistance on 
State and local resources. 

The general assistance load was less 
heavily concentrated in metropolitan 
areas in June 1945 than in January 
1942. The recipient rate for general 
assistance in metropolitan areas, both 
large and small, fell about 74 percent, 
whereas that for nonmetropolitan 
areas dropped only 64 percent. For 
every 100 general assistance cases 
aided in nonmetropolitan counties, 
metropolitan counties aided 198 cases 
in January 1942 but only 137 cases in 
June 1945. It still remains true, how- 
ever, that general assistance loads are 
smaller on the whole in areas where 
fiscal capacity is relatively low and the 
number of needy persons is presuma- 
bly high. 


Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan 
Differentials in Payments 


For each of the four types of as- 
sistance, average payments decrease 
with the size of the population unit, as 
shown below: 





Metropolitz oun- . 
ties In districts of | NoU- 
metro- 
Program ——) politan 
| 500,000 | Lessthan| COU2- 
or more | 500,000 tes 
Old-age assistance....| $37.38 | $32.08 | $25.64 
Aid to the blind-_-._--| 36. 66 | 30. 62 26. 70 
Aid to dependent chil- | 
dren PAR RAGS 64. 89 49. 26 38. 32 
General assistance _-_-_| 37. 60 28. 00 21. 13 
| 





Larger assistance payments in met- 
ropolitan counties might be expected 
because of the higher cost of living in 
cities, especially the cost of shelter. 
Without more information on what 
the differentials are in living costs as 
well as in other income of recipients, 
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it cannot be determined for all pro- 
grams whether the differences in pay- 
ments are exaggerated by less ade- 
quate funds in nonmetropolitan areas. 
It is significant, however, that the 
average payment in large metropoli- 
tan counties, as compared with the 
average in nonmetropolitan areas, is 
only 46 percent higher for old-age as- 
sistance and 37 percent higher for aid 


to the blind, whereas for aid to de- 
pendent children the differential is 
69 percent and for general assistance, 
78 percent. The general assistance 
differential would be still greater if 
the comparison were made on a per 
person rather than a per case basis. 
These data support other evidence of 
the less adequate financing of general 
assistance in nonmetropolitan areas. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


Income Payments to Individuals 


Declines in compensation of em- 
ployees and in military allowances in 
February more than offset gains in 
the other segments of the income-pay- 
ment series, and the total amount paid 
out—$13 billion—was 0.5 percent less 
than in January and 5.2 percent be- 
low the amount a year earlier (table 
1). 

A drop of 11 percent in covered pay 
rolls, coupled with a 23-percent de- 
cline in the noncovered' group, 
brought total wages and salaries 15 
percent below the amount in February 
1945. Marked declines occurred in 
government pay rolls and in railroad 
wages. Mustering-out pay, also in- 
cluded in compensation of employees, 
rose from $13 million to $362 million 
but did not compensate for the sharp 
drop in wages and salaries. Total 
compensation of employees was $1.1 
billion (12 percent) below the amount 
a year earlier. 

Military allowances, representing 
the Government portion of payments 
to dependents of members of the 
armed forces, amounted to less than 
half the total a year earlier. On the 
other hand, subsistence allowances, 
which are payments made to veterans 
taking educational training under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, rose 
from less than $1 million a year earlier 
to an estimated $14 million this 
February. 

A January to February rise of 5 
percent in social insurance and re- 
lated payments brought the aggregate 
to more than two and one-half times 
the amount in February 1945. These 
payments represented 3.8 percent of 


all income payments to individuals as 
compared with 1.4 percent a year 
earlier. 

Other gains over February 1945 
levels were recorded in direct relief 
payments (15 percent), dividends and 
interest (11 percent), and in entre- 
preneurial income, net rents, and 
royalties (3 percent). 


Social Insurance and Related 
Payments 


Payments under the selected pro- 
grams in February—$410 million—in- 
creased 5.9 percent above the January 
level and were nearly four times the 
amount a year earlier (table 2). The 
total represented 84 percent of all 
social insurance and related payments 
as estimated by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Unemployment insurance benefits 
increased for the tenth consecutive 
month and represented nearly 60 per- 
cent of total disbursements under the 
selected programs. Payments under 
State programs declined about $15 
million from the January figure but 
exceeded the amount paid in any 
month in 1945. The average weekly 
number of berieficiaries under the 
State programs rose slightly above the 
January average. 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-46 ' 


{In millions; data corrected to Apr. 5, 1946] 


















































Rateegee| Public aid | Social in- 

| ee neurial | Divi- | | surance pane eo 

Year and month Total? — of | income, | gendsand — +e | sistence 

~——s ors interest | Work ze] Direct | oa | allow- 

| | alties | at relief § | ments § | ances? 

| | | | 
ee Ne $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 | $672 | ——O—EE 
TO owas 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 | R36 S| Seas 
66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2,094 1,008 i ) sees 
IGG0.. ... 70, 793 43, 870 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 | 1,071 c  ]) 
1940__- 76, 210 48, 218 14, 313 9,175 1, 578 1,097 < } Seen 
1941____ 92,710 60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 1, 213 L 112 \& | or 
1942: ... 117, 311 79, 970 23, 933 9,771 586 1,061 1, 844 $136 
1943 143, 089 101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 57 940 1, 703 1,020 
1944 156, 721 112, 043 28, 017 J) ee 942 1,970 2, 548 
1945 160, 607 111, 360 29, 894 12, PE iesessasaan 990 2, 925 2,949 
cans. tact stehaciie 13, 723 9, 625 2, 608 80 186 @ 244 
March _. 13, 660 | 9, 621 | 2, 531 80 } 193 Mi 245 
oS" Sees | 13, 562 9,545 | 2,491 80 | 194} j.° 250 
| EE ES: | 13, 538 | 9, 486 2, 504 81 | 201 254 
Re ctastnebtsaie | 13,692| 9,520 2, 493 81 208 | #B4 258 
a | 13,62 9, 509 2, 479 81 218 260 
August__....... | 13, 207 9, 143 2, 441 82 225 | 48, 260 
September_. | 12,817 8, 797 2, 359 83 261 ws. 259 
a -| 12,952 8, 792 2, 428 85 328 x 254 
Novem ber.._-- 1 192 | 8, 895 | 2, 551 87 355 232 
Six indctnanseas } 13, 102 | 8, 838 | 2, 537 88 371 4192 
| 
1946 | | 

arr | 13,069 8, 64 2, 626 90 464 159 
February........------ 13, 009 | 8,5 i | 2, 690 92 | 488 136 








1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2Includes veterans’ bonus; February payments 
were $2 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and re- 
lated programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to the armed forces, and mustering-out PX: 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA 
and CCC. 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm sub- 
sistence payments, 


6 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment insurance, railroad unemployment insurance, 
veterans’ pensions and compensation, and readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed 
veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces (portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls), and sub- 
sistence allowances to veterans under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Source: Department of Commerce, 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Bureau of 
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The number of unemployed vet- 
erans receiving readjustment allow- 


ances passed the 1-million mark in the 
week ended February 9 and continued 


Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-46 
In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 9, 1946] 
































upward throughout the month; the 
average weekly number of 1.1 million 













































































teabili : Unemployment insur- ‘ 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs a 
to self- 
Monthly retirement and dis- P ose 
ability benefits | Survivor benefits ployed 
Rhode | State a | 
Year and Total Island | unem- |Service-| road io. 
month Monthly | Lump-sum * sick. | Ploy- | men’s | Unem-| “Yi 
% ment | Read-| ploy- |q, 
Social pe a. & Veter- : pnd com- | just- | ment a 
Secur- | Retire-| Com- | ®844°) social | BAil- | veter- | social | Pall | Civil | Veter. | pensa- | Pems’- | ment | Insur- | poag. 
ity t is minis- | g, road Ad-| 8 road | Service Ad-| tion 1 | , tion Act"! | ance | *% 
Act? | Ment | mis ltrations| S€CUr | Retire- | 90S Ad-| Secur- | notire.| Com- | 22S 4d) Hon” | jaws 10 Act 2 | Just- 
Act# | sion‘ it «| ment |,minis-, ity | "ment | mis- minis- | 4 | ment 
Act ‘Act 3 er Act Act? | sion ¢ |ation Act 8 
Number of beneficiaries 
I. od a oe Re Oe 
533.9 164. 9 85. 4) 1,008. 1 479.4 4.2} 386.3 15. 4 i. 4| 1. 5) 3.4 4.3 100. 1) 26.1 1.8 2.2 
547.1 165. 5 86.0) 1,037.8) 494.7 4 3| 405.7 18.7 2.0 2. 8) 3. 8) 5.0 103. 2} 27.8 1.6 4.0 
558. 4 166. 0 86. 6} 1,070.3 510.0 4 3) 459. 5 17.0 1.9 2. 0) 3. 7) 5. 3} 87. 2) 28.3 132 6.3 
570. 6 166. 4 87. 3) 1, 105. 6 523.7 4.3 500. 9 18. 5 2. 2) 2. 3) 4 4 oom 98. 0) 28. 1 .8 8.9 
582.0 167.1 88.0) 1, 144. 2 537. 0) 4.4) 537.3 17.0 1 9) 2.0 4.6) a 129. 4 31.8 .8 10. 6 
595.3) 167.8) 88.8) 1,194.3) 546.8 4.4) 570.7 | 147 1, 7| 2. 0) 4.7 6.4) 185.5) 38.5 .6| 119 
609. 4 168. 5 89. 4) 1, 245.8 554. 2 4.4, 600.8 14.7 1.7 1. 8} 4.7] 5.8) 230.5 44.1 1.2 12.4 
624. 4 169. 5) 89. 9) 1, 309.3 564.1 4 4) 628. 8 12.1 1.8 1.4 4.7 5.0} 612.1 73. 2 2.1 12.3 
652. 6 170. 5| 90.9) 1,389.8 570 4.4, 656.1 16. 6 1 5 1.7} 5.0 4. 9} 1, 271.7 122.9 5.8 12. 6 
BR ces cdksconsncusa 677.7; 171.8) 91.7) 1,464.8) 592.0 4.4) 6801.2 | 129 | 14 1.3} 4.1) 4.5} 1,313.5) 217.7 9.3 13.5 
December - - . . - ae 695. 9 172.9 92. 5) 1, 533. 6 601. 2 4.4, 697.5 | 13. 2 1, 3) “7 3.8 4 4| 1, 319. 0} 405. 0} 12.7 21.1 
1946 | | | | 
January... ..- sosienquede 724.9 174. 2 93.7) 1,620.7) 613.8) 4.4 725.0 17.8 1.8) 2. 4.5) 4.4) 1,569.0) 697.4 21.9 44.0 
February ---...- ae 750. 0 175.7 94. 5) 1,714.5 623. 2 4.5 736.9 | LE 1.5 a7 4. | 4.5) 1,594.0) 1,071.1 40.3 63. 2 
| } | | | 
Amount of benefits 4 
Ss | 188, 702| $21, 074/$114, 166] $62, 019 $317,851) $7, 784) $1, 448 105 696) $11, 736| $2, 497/ $5, 8i0| $3, 960} ——— $518, 700| eatetaaleales $15, 061)_....... 
55, 141) 119,912) 64,933) 320,561) 25, 454 1, 559) 799} 13,328) 3,421 6, 170}  * eee 
80, 305} 122,806; 68,115) 325, 265) 41, 702 1, 603 it 193} 15,038 4,114 6, 108 6, 268} ....- 
97, 257| 125,795; 72,961) 331,350) 57, 763 1 704; 116,133) 17,830 5, 560 7, 344 , cmetnicenied sams 
119, 009) 129,707; 78,081) 456,279) 76,942 1, 765) 144,302) 22,146 6, 591 7, 863 4, 784 5,035) 62,385) $4, 113) 582 $102 
157, 392) 137,140) 85, 742) 697, 830) 104, 232 1,772) 254, 238) 26, 136 8, 138; 10, 244 5, 007 4, 669) 445, 866) 114, 955 2,359) 11, 675 
11, 548; 111,184) 6,810) 46,971 7, 755 143; 14, 404 2, 181 534 788 319 290 6, 435) 2, 413) 98 
11,925; 11, 253 6, 962} 49, 039 8, 094 146} 16, 042 2, 634 76 1, 257 388 362 7, 242) 3, 139) 100 
12,155} 11, 270 6,974; 50, 306 8, 207 151; 18, 450 2, 370 748 968) 363 7 6 185) 2, 540) 63 
12, 450} 11, 247 7,119} 51, 950 8, 478 147| 22,085 2, 563 874 1, 102 438 524 7,044) 2,501 45 
12,701) 11,379 7, 137| 54, 804 8, 707 152} 22, 613 2, 346 716 956 462 517 9, 686 3, 572! 42 
12,974; 11, 448 7,220} 57, 228 8, 773 148} 23, 492 2, 033 649 928 469 469) 14,352 3, 778 35 
13, 348) 11, 484 7, 59, 483 8, 889 149) 23, 450 2, 021 693 842 461 425) 17,948) 5,013) 72 
13, 666) 11, 559 7, 246) 63, 558 9, 005 150} 23, 164 1, 697 736 672 453 367| 50,439] 7, 457) 118 
14, 599) 11, 630 7, 337| 69, 602 9, 415 148} 25, 511 2, 432 658, 835 15 500) 355) 106,449) 14, 088 337 
15, 221; 11, 757 7,377| 71,174 9, 621 147| 24, 292 1, 811 588 700 15 406) 329) 108, 555| 25, 770 553 
15, 548 1, 864 7,440) 76,722) 9,690 149} 26, 845 1, 857 578 366 15 377] 317| 106,624; 42, 244) 777 
January. ...... 387,115) 16,329) 11,997 7, 542/16 83, 200; 9,943 150)'5 28, 275 2, 539 812 1,396; 1% 450} 325) 135,000} 83, 322 1, 351 4, 484 
February ...... 410, ce 16,973; 12, 085 7, 50) 89,000) 10, - 149) 15 29, 500 2, 154 751 908) 15 395) = 120, 000) 111, 500 2, 207 6, 467 
| | | | 









































1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability pay- 
ments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

+ Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month. Payments 
represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both sur- 
vivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to survivors 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

* Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to employ- 
ees leaving the service are not included but will be summarized twice a year in 
the Bulletin. 

* Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

* Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

? Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 


* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, 
and amount of such payments. 

* Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

1% Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries Annual 
amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. 
State unemployment compensation data for January and February 1946 partly 
estimated. 

1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number represents 
average weekly number of veterans paid readjustment allowances during weeks 
ended in the month. Amounts before July 1945 represent payments during weeks 
ended in the month; for July and subsequent months, payments are on calendar- 
month basis. Payments for February 1946 partly estimated. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

13 Number of veterans and amount paid during month. 

4 Payments to individuals: amounts certified, under the Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement Acts (including retroactive payments) and the Re silroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil 
Service Commission and Veterans Administration programs; chee sued by 
State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

18 Preliminary estimate. 
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represented a 53-percent rise over 
the January level. Readjustment al- 
lowances—$111.5 million—were one- 
third more than in January. Benefits 
to unemployed railroad workers rose 
63 percent to $2.2 million, the highest 
amount paid in any month since 
March 1941. 

Monthly retirement and disability 
benefits totaling $126 million were 
paid to some 2.7 million beneficiaries. 
About two-thirds, or $89 million, was 
paid to 1.7 million disabled veterans. 
Old-age retirement benefits under the 
Social Security Act totaled $17 mil- 
lion, 3.9 percent more than in January 
and 47 percent more than in February 
1945. 

Monthly survivor benefits under the 
Social Security Act increased nearly a 
third over the 12 months, and benefits 
to survivors of veterans more than 
doubled. 

Some 63,200 self-employed veterans 
received $6.5 million in February, a 
rise of 44 percent over the number and 
amount in January, Payments under 
the Rhode Island cash sickness pro- 
gram turned downward but were 
slightly above the level a year earlier. 
The higher level may be attributed to 
a higher average payment, since the 
number of beneficiaries was 2.3 per- 
cent less than in February 1945. 


Military Service Credits Under 
the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Under the military service provi- 
sions of the Railroad Retirement Act, 
time spent in the armed forces of the 
United States is credited toward re- 
tirement and death benefits for em- 
ployees who enter military service dur- 
ing a “war-service period.” To re- 
ceive this credit, the worker must have 
worked for a covered employer during 
the same calendar year or the calen- 
dar year preceding his entry into mili- 
tary service. The act recognizes as 
war-service periods the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, the Mexican border disturb- 
ances of 1916-17, World War I, and 
the period since the declaration of the 
national emergency on September 8, 
1939. 

For purposes of computing an annu- 
ity, compensation for each month of 


*Summarized from The Monthly Review 
of the Railroad Retirement Board, Feb- 
ruary 1946. 


Chart 1.—Payments under selected social 


insurance and related programs, January 


1938-February 1946 
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1939 1940 1941 
creditable military service is equal to 
the average monthly compensation 
based on railroad service. Creditable 
military service is included only if the 
result would make the employee eligi- 
ble for a greater annuity than he 
would be entitled to on the basis of 
employer service alone, or would make 
him eligible for an annuity when he 
would otherwise be ineligible. For a 
lump-sum death benefit, the worker’s 
account is credited with $160 in com- 
pensation for each month of credita- 
ble military service after 1936. Since 
lump-sum death benefits are equal to 
4 percent of the compensation earned 
as an employee after 1936, each month 
in military service adds $6.40 to the 
death benefit. 

The Federal Government meets the 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


cost of the additional benefits. For 
military service performed before 
1937, the costs are determined from 
the Railroad Retirement Board’s rec- 
ords of the increase in benefits attrib- 
utable to military service. For service 
from 1937 on, the annual appropria- 
tions equal the employer and employee 
taxes which would have been collected 
had the employee remained in rail- 
road service and earned $160 a month. 
The total amount to be appropriated 
to the retirement account includes in- 
terest at the rate of 3 percent, com- 
pounded annually, from the date the 
amounts were due to the date of ap- 
propriation. 

The appropriation requested to 
cover the additional benefits with re- 
spect to 1944-45 amounts to $42 mil- 
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Table 3.—Military-service credits of railroad employees and cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment, for fiscal years 1940-45 






























ae : Military service per- 
Military service performed after 1936 | formed before 1937 — 
} ee el a se — ———— amount 
lw coe appropri- 
| Number of employees Estimated Estimated ated to 
Fiscal] year | _ —————-| ‘Months of cost to y cost to railroad 
| Inducted military- Federal | aes Federal | retirement 
tr in In military | service Govern- — ; iti “ Govern- account 
y Rg } serv ice | credit ment yom ment (ineluding 
during | during | acquired | (excluding (excluding | interest) 4 
“ss | year ? interest) interest) 3 
| year 
— ——————Eea —— 
In thousands | In thousands 
1939-40 sh iailll (8) | (8) 1 6 $9 | : , Pre | a 
1940-41 18 | 19 82 790 | = Gaas eae on 
1941-42 66 85 505 4, 844 | 105 $461 7 $6, 363 
1942-43. _ . } 173 255 2,111 21, 317 58 460 22, 512 
1943-44 83 | 326 3, 346 34, 795 64 443 36, 428 
1944-45 . 42 | 358 3, 870 40, 252 | 58 403 # 42, 000 
| | 








! Based on reports received from 29 selected em- 
ployers through June 1945. Data subject to change 
as additional reports are received. 

2 Number of employees in military service at begin- 
ning of year plus inductions and reinductions during 
year. Deaths and discharges not shown. 

3 Cost computed on the basis of annuities finally 
certified during year. 


lion, while the total of all appropria- 
tions received or requested by the 
Railroad Retirement Board has 
reached $107.3 million. The 358,000 
railroad workers in the armed forces 
in 1944-45 acquired a total of 3.9 mil- 
lion months of creditable military 
service during that year (table 3). 
The figures on employees in military 
service, estimated from reports re- 
ceived from 29 of the larger employ- 
ers, are undoubtedly underestimates, 
since data were not available for those 
who left railroad service some time 
before induction but were in covered 
employment recently enough to re- 
ceive war-service credit. 

Thus far, only 4 employee annuities 
based in part on military service after 
1936 have been certified. Such cases 
will be rare for a long time but rela- 
tively common when railroad workers 
with military service in this war reach 
retirement age. 

Only 5 lump-sum death benefits 
have been certified in which current 
military service increased the amount 
paid. Death benefits paid to survivors 
of 4,600 employees with creditable 
military service have been based on 
railroad service only. Almost one- 
fourth of these are still pending in- 
vestigation and possible upward ad- 
justment. Military-service credits 
were disallowed in the rest because 
the employees died in active duty, or 


4 Amount is included in appropriation for second 
fiscal year following year to which it is applicable. 

5 Fewer than 500 employees 

6 Not included in congressional appropriation. 

7 Represents the appropriation covering costs in- 
curred in 1940-41 and 1941-42 combined. 

* Amount to be requested in appropriation for 
1946-47. 


shortly thereafter from service-con- 
nected disabilities, and the survivors 
had already received benefits based 
on the same military service from the 
War or Navy Department or the Vet- 
erans Administration. The increase 
in benefits due to military service is 
reduced by the amount of any gratu- 
itous Federal benefits based on the 
same service. Eventually, claims in- 
volving military service will arise in 
large numbers from the deaths in 
civilian life of railroad-employee vet- 
erans whose survivors will not be en- 
titled to other Federal benefits. 

By the end of June 1945, only 285 
annuities had been certified on the 
basis of combined railroad and mili- 
tary service in earlier wars. This rep- 
resents only a small part of the poten- 
tial number, since most World War I 
veterans have not yet reached retire- 
ment age. In almost two-thirds of 
the certifications in which military- 
service credits were allowed, the em- 
ployee became disabled before age 60 
and had performed less than 30 years 
of railroad service; he had, however, 
enough military-service credits to 
make up the difference. Such an em- 
ployee is entitled to a full disability 
annuity immediately, whereas he 
would ordinarily be required to wait 
at least until age 60, and, in addition, 
his annuity would be reduced one- 
third. 


British National Insurance and 
Health Bills 


Great Britain’s National Insurance 
Bill passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons on February 11, 
1946; the National Health Service Bill 
was introduced in Commons on March 
19. This legislation constitutes an im- 
portant step in the establishment of 
a comprehensive social security pro- 
gram in Great Britain. The insur- 
ance bill provides for major changes 
in the benefits, contributions, and ad- 
ministration of insurance against old 
age, unemployment, maternity, sick- 
ness, invalidity, and death. The 
health service bill would make medi- 
cal care and supplementary health 
services available to.all. Two related 
measures have preceded them: the 
Family Allowances Act of June 15, 
1945, effective August 1946; and the 
Industrial Injuries Bill, passed by the 
House of Commons on February 22, 
1946, which substitutes a program of 
social insurance for the present sys- 
tem of employers’ liability under 
workmen’s compensation. Still to be 
introduced is a bill for assistance and 
allied services on a national scale. 


National Insurance 


The National Insurance Bill, like the 
Coalition Government’s White Paper, 
which was issued in November 1944,' 
follows the objectives and recom- 
mendations of the Beveridge report, 
presented in 1942.* The benefits sug- 
gested by Sir William, however, were 
computed on a basis of a 25-percent 
increase over 1938 costs, while the 
new bill is based on a 31-percent in- 
crease, the point at which the Gov- 
ernment intends to hold the cost of 
living. Contribution rates are also 
higher. 

The bill provides for a unified and 
comprehensive system “which will 
eventually cover practically every- 
one in Great Britain’; the nonem- 
ployed and the self-employed, as well 
as those under a contract of service, 
will be covered. The obligation to 
contribute is more restricted. Mar- 
ried women—eligible for old-age, 
widows’, and maternity benefit under 


1See the Bulletin, November 1944, pp. 
27-35. 

2See the Bulletin, January 1943, pp. 
3-30. 
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their husbands’ insurance—need not 
contribute unless they wish to qualify 
for pensions in their own right. Em- 
ployed or self-employed married 
women may also elect to be excepted 
from contributions. Even though 
they do not contribute, they will re- 
ceive a maternity allowance which ex- 
tends for 13 weeks, as distinct from 
the 4 weeks’ benefit for nonemployed 
married women. In order to main- 
tain their right to sickness or unem- 
ployment benefit, however, they must 
continue to contribute. Persons with 
incomes of less than £75 a year may 
also claim exemption, but they will 
then lose benefit rights. Those who 
are unemployed, incapable of work, 
drawing pensions or other benefits, or 
undertaking full-time education or 
unpaid apprenticeship may be ex- 
cepted from payment and credited 
with contributions. 

The principal benefits per week, in- 
cluding family allowances, may be 
summarized as follows: 


: Weekly 
Benefit and beneficiary ouasien 
Family allowance: £ s.d. 
Each child in family after first.......... 5 0 
Retirement: 
ee a 2 0 
Wife or adult dependent__.......____- ; 16 0 
First child, if dependent..._........_- 7 6 
Widows: 
First 13 weeks (all widows) -_........--- 36 0 
After 13 weeks: 
With dependent children___....._..- 2 0 
kd ath tenis 7 6 
At 60 (or 40 or 50—see text below) ----- 26 0 
Guardian’s benefit: 
For full orphan (no family allowance 
Sas J pasteles 12 0 
Sickness: 
0 ET 2 9 
Wife or adult dependent__.___........-- 16 9 
ae 7 6 
Unemployment: 
Single adult. __....__-- sasahinbenat 26 0 
Dependent wife or other adult___...__- 16 0 
ore 20 0 
ea eee 7 6 
Maternity grant (lump-sum) -_.._......--- 4 00 
Maternity benefit (4 weeks, wife not 
ER aes 1 00 
Maternity allowance (13 weeks, wife 
I decdsteabendadsnsavbacwncaiipin 36 0 
Funeral grant (lump-sum) -_............- 6-20 0 0 


All widows will receive a special 


allowance for 13 weeks, and there- 
after widows with dependent children 
will receive a normal single benefit 
plus an allowance for the first as well 
as for any additional children. If a 
widow is 40 years of age when she 
ceases to have dependent children, or 
is 50 at the time of her husband’s 
death, she will receive a widow’s pen- 
sion. When the insured person post- 
pones his retirement beyond pension 
age, his retirement pension, when he 
qualifies for it, will be increased by 1 
shilling for every 25 contributions he 
pays in the 5 years between age 65 
and 70 (60 and 65 for women). The 
retirement qualification is waived 5 
years after the pensionable age. 

The initial weekly contribution rate 
for an adult man is as follows: if non- 
employed, 4s. 8d.; if self-employed, 
5s. 9d.; if employed, 4s. 7d. (plus em- 
ployer contribution of 3s. 10d.). Con- 
tributions for adult women are nearly 
a shilling lower, and contributions 
from the Exchequer are about a quar- 
ter of these amounts or less. The 
initial rates of contributions are to 
be increased after 5 years by 4d. a 
week in the case of both men and 
women, this addition being allocated 
equally between insured persons and 
employers in the case of employed 
persons. The contribution will cover 
benefits under the health service, and 
it is expected that contributions under 
the industrial injuries programs and 
under national insurance will be paid 
together. Family allowances will be 
financed out of general taxation. 

Under the new system of “a single 
Minister, a single fund, a single con- 
tribution” there will be one fund, the 
National Insurance Fund, to and from 
which contributions and benefits will 
be paid. Assets held under the var- 
ious programs at present will go into 
the National Insurance Reserve Fund. 
Parliament is to review the quinquen- 
nial reports of the Government Actu- 
ary on the National Insurance Fund 
with regard to raising or lowering 
the contribution and benefit rates in 
view of current circumstances. 


National Health Service 


Under the National Health Service 
Bill, every person in Britain will be 
eligible for free health services, in- 
cluding care from generai practition- 
ers and specialists, hospitalization, 
ambulance service, dental care, ma- 
ternity care, home nursing, laboratory 
services, and provision of drugs and 
appliances. 

Hospitals other than those used un- 
der the universities as teaching insti- 
tutions will be nationalized and 
administered by regional hospital 
boards. There will be 16 to 20 hos- 
pital service regions in England and 
Wales. Health centers, administered 
by local executive councils, will be de- 
veloped in each county to provide gen- 
eral medical and dental care and spe- 
cial clinic services. 

Doctors may remain outside the 
program and continue their private 
practice, or they may come under the 
national service but reserve part of 
their time for private patients. A pa- 
tient will have free choice of his phy- 
sician. Doctors will be paid for their 
services under the health program by 
a combination of salary and capita- 
tion fee. Salaries will be adjusted to 
encourage doctors to practice in less 
attractive areas. A Medical Practices 
Committee, composed largely of doc- 
tors, will have authority to decide 
where new doctors may enter practice 
under the national system, but its 
decision will rest solely on whether 
the number of doctors in the national 
service in a particular area is suffi- 
cient. The bill prohibits the future 
sale and purchase of practices but 
makes provision for compensating the 
present practitioners for the value of 
their practices. 

The total cost for the early years 
is estimated at about £152 million an- 
nually, with £32 million coming from 
the social insurance funds. Allowing 
for offsets against various existing ex- 
penditures, net additional expendi- 
tures from the Exchequer are esti- 
mated at £95 million a year. 
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Selected Economic and Social 
Security Indexes 


Economic activity in the past 
months has been characterized by an 
upward pressure on prices and a de- 
cline in income payments—move- 
ments which markedly affect the so- 
cial security programs. Production 
of civilian commodities in the first 2 
months of 1946 was close to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Nation under 
existing reconversion conditions. 
Total output was above the level of 
any peacetime period and more than 
50 percent above the 1935-39 average. 
While increases in capacity in the 
next months may be expected as de- 
mobilization continues and as recon- 
version to civilian production is com- 
pleted, demand may be expected to 
continue to put pressure on the rela- 
tively limited supply of goods and 
services. 

Seasonally adjusted retail sales in 
the fourth quarter of 1945 were 8 per- 
cent above the level in the first quar- 
ter and more than 50 percent above 
the 1935-39 level. Department-store 
Sales, seasonally adjusted, reached a 
new peak in February, and sales in the 


first half of March 1946 continued to 
increase. Private capital expendi- 
tures rose appreciably over the war- 
time level. In the fourth quarter of 
1945, private gross capital expendi- 
tures were being made at an annual 
rate of $14 billion or 158-percent in- 
crease above the annual rate in the 
first half of the year. The volume of 
private spending reflects several dif- 
ferent influences, including large 
holdings of liquid assets, purchase of 
nondurable consumer goods by ex- 
servicemen, deferred demand of both 
consumers and business firms, and 
forward buying as well as expendi- 
tures for current requirements. 
Continuation of price controls 
largely kept these pressures from 
causing substantial price advances. 
Wholesale prices in 1945 were 31 per- 
cent above the 1935-39 average. 
Since September 1945 the wholesale 
price index has risen 3 _ percent. 
The cost-of-living index of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in 1945, on the 
other hand, was only 28.4 percent 
higher than in 1935-39. This index 
increased from 128.9 percent of the 
1935-39 average in September 1945 to 
129.9 percent in January 1946, an ad- 


Table 4.—Selected economic indexes and selected indexes of social security receipts and 
expenditures, 1939-45 















































[1939= 100] 
Economic indexes of— Social security indexes of— 
Receipts Expenditures 
SS Total Gross Total |Industrial 
— national |wages and| produc- | Federal —— Federal — Public 
+q 1 |product 1% salaries!| tion* jinsurance va 4 unem- : 
ments contri- ment loyment| . 224 assist- 
butions 4| , Comtri- P taxes 4 | elated ance § 
butions 4 ‘ programs § 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
108 110 110 115 113 103 93 lil 103 
131 136 138 149 144 128 118 108 104 
166 172 183 183 181 140 153 114 99 
202 212 233 219 215 160 174 105 88 
221 223 255 216 153 175 122 88 
§ 227 223 252 $190 217 78132 7172 183 92 
1944 
Ast quarter. 213 22) 249 219 240 |) =a 115 88 
2d quarter 218 223 253 217 239 | aaa 120 87 
3d quarter 221 | 224 256 215 224 |) __a 124 87 
4th quarter 233 226 262 213 187 | ae 130 89 
1945 

[st quarter... 225 231 262 212 247 _  ¢ ae 140 90 
2d quarter... 228 233 262 206 241  ) See 150 90 
3d quarter. 224 221 249 189 205 | eee 175 92 
4th quarter 6 231 206 235 #150 171 _ | ae 265 97 
Based on Department of Commerce data. specified period, 1936-45, table 1, p. 43 of this issue; 


2 Quarterly indexes are based on seasonally ad- 
justed quarterly totals at annual rates. 

* Based on unadjusted monthly index of Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Indexes shown for period are based on wages 
earned in that period, although collections are made 
in following period. 

* Based on income payments to individuals by 


public assistance represents direct relief category in 
that table. 

¢ Preliminary. 

7 Estimated. 

8 State unemployment contributions based on the 
last quarter of 1945 are not as yet available, and de- 
posits by States in the unemployment trust fund 
were used instead. 


Table 5.—Indexes of selected social secu- 
rity payments, 1940-45 





























[1940= 100] 
Index of average monthly payments ! 
Old- Public assistance 
7 Unem- omitted 
an ploy- | ne 
Year | Sur- | ment Aid to — 
vivors | insur- de- asniste 
insur-| ance,| Old- | pend-| Aid | ance 
ance, | aver- age ent | (per 
average; age | assist-| chil- | the | a sa) 
pri- |weekly| ance | dren | blind} “““ 
mary |benefit (per | 
benefit family )| 
| 
1940....} 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 
1941... 100 105 105 104 102 101 
1942.... 101 120 115 112} 105 | 104 
1943. ... 103 131 132 128 110; 114 
1944___- 104 151 140 141; 116 118 
a 106 179 151 159 | 131 135 
1 Month of December, with the exception of unem- 
ployment insurance index which represents average 


weekly payments during the year for total unem- 
ployment. 


vance of less than 1 percent. The 
index, however, only partly measures 
the effects of such changes as deteri- 
oration in quality of consumer goods 
and disappearance of low-priced mer- 
chandise. 

The average payments for the three 
special types of public assistance un- 
der the Social Security Act and for 
general assistance increased from 
1940 through 1945 by a greater per- 
centage than did the cost-of-living 
index. This divergence was due in 
large measure to the inadequacy of 
levels of payment in the base period. 
The decline in the number of assist- 
ance recipients and the improved 
financial situation of States and local- 
ities have made more nearly adequate 
assistance possible in the last few 
years. 

The average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for unemployment insurance in- 
creased 79 percent in the 1940-45 pe- 
riod, reflecting the liberalization of 
benefits under State laws and the rise 
in base-period earnings, on which 
benefits are computed. From 1939 to 
1944, average annual wages per full- 
time employee in all private indus- 
tries increased 74 percent and in 
manufacturing, 58 percent. In con- 
trast to the sharp rise in unemploy- 
ment benefits, average monthly pay- 
ments to primary beneficiaries under 
the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance program rose by only 6 per- 
cent, reflecting in part the relative 
Stability in the base on which these 
benefits are computed—average tax- 
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able wages over considerable periods 
of time. 

The index of income payments de- 
clined about 4 percent from January 
1945 to January 1946. This decline 
was relatively small, however, com- 
pared with the drop in gross national 
output, which fell at the annual rate 
of about $22 billion from the first to 
the fourth quarter of 1945. War ex- 
penditures declined $39 billion over 
the same period, but this decline was 
partly compensated by the rise in ex- 
penditures by consumers and business 
firms. 

The wage and salary component of 
the national income declined more 
sharply than total income payments 
(seasonally adjusted). In January 
1946, wages and salaries were about 15 
percent below the corresponding level 
of January 1945. From the first quar- 
ter of 1945 to the last quarter of the 
year, the decrease in wages and sala- 
ries amounted on an annual basis to 
$14 billion. 

This decline in income payments 
and wages and salaries was neces- 
sarily reflected in a drop in social in- 
surance contributions and in a de- 
crease in wage credits toward social 
insurance benefits. Wages and sal- 
aries in employments covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance and by 
State unemployment insurance laws 
comprise a sizable proportion of total 
wages and salaries and total income 
payments. For the period 1939-45, 
total wages in employments covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance 
accounted for two-thirds of total 
wages and salaries and about half of 
total income payments. 

The relationship between total 
wages and salaries in covered employ- 
ment and income payments is closer 
than that between taxable wages and 
Salaries in covered employment or 
contributions and income payments, 
since taxable wages and contributions 
exclude amounts above $3,000 a year 
received by an employee in covered 
employment. This exclusion results 
in a marked quarterly pattern of col- 
lections; the proportion of taxable 
wages to total wages decreases from 
the first to the fourth quarter of each 
year. The proportion of wages in ex- 
cess of $3,000 to total wages in cov- 
ered employment increased consider- 
ably, particularly in the later war 
years. The proportion of nontaxable 


to taxable wages under the State un- 
employment insurance programs in 
1940 was 8.0 percent; in 1942, 10.2 per- 
cent; and in 1944, 13.7 percent. Simi- 
larly, the proportion of nontaxable to 
taxable wages under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program is esti- 
mated at 8.0 percent for 1940, 9.8 
percent for 1942, and 12.8 percent for 
1944. The somewhat lower propor- 
tion of nontaxable to taxable wages 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
than under unemployment insurance 
is a result of the lower wages in small 
firms—firms which were generally ex- 
cluded from unemployment insurance 
but are covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

The percentage change in the an- 
nual index of insurance contributions 
from 1939 through 1945 corresponds 
more closely to the percentage 
changes in the indexes of industrial 
production and of gross national out- 
put than to the index of income pay- 


ments (table 4). From 1939 through 
1943, increases in wages and salaries 
in covered employment resulted 
largely from the expansion of employ- 
ment in manufacturing and the rise in 
production to meet military require- 
ments. Federal insurance contribu- 
tions, seasonally adjusted, declined in 
the latter part of 1945; the drop was 
not as sharp, however, as that in in- 
dustrial production and in gross 
national product. The decline in em- 
ployment and wages in manufacturing 
occasioned by curtailment of war out- 
lays was partly offset by a shift of 
workers into the service and distribu- 
tive industries, also covered under old- 
age and survivors insurance. 

In unemployment insurance, the re- 
lationship between contributions un- 
der State laws and industrial produc- 
tion or gross national product is 
blurred by the many statutory changes 
and modifications in these contribu- 
tions. Although State unemployment 


Table 6.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1943-46 














[In thousands] 
Retirement, porn survivors Unemployment insurance 
Period Federal Federal Taxes on State unem- Federal a a < 
insurance | civil-service carriers ployment | unemploy- pe = ¥ 
contribu- contribu- and their contribu- ment insurance 
tions ! tions 2 employees tions * taxes 4 contributions 
Fiscal year: 
ee rr $1, 292, 122 $445, 951 $267, 065 $1, 353, 272 $179, 909 $121, 518 
ne _, 1, 309, 919 486, 719 285, 038 1, 251, 958 184, 544 
8 months ended: 
February 1944___- 938, 095 353, 623 129, 819 996, 432 157, 746 57, 154 
February 1945_- -- 930, 917 389, 762 149, 461 915, 460 158, 058 67, 934 
February 1946--.-. 883, 519 440, 238 146, 168 757, 646 150, 726 66, 532 
1945 
aa 222, 056 24, 707 4, 679 127, 303 114, 251 724 
i vecsneascente 17, 640 23, 846 65, 484 5, 162 9, 73 31, 471 
pS EES: 41, 157 26, 498 1, 465 158, 365 2, 845 359 
aes 315, 615 24, 808 8, 587 167, 886 12, 337 2, 215 
, Od ee 4, 591 21, 803 60, 041 5, 085 1, 575 30, 013 
/ =e 61, 501 5 271, 976 1, 47! 173, 103 2, 998 50 
Ss btnnnddanene 285, 803 25, 236 . 150, 319 12, 068 1, 369 
September.._......- 4, 731 27, 267 59, 397 5, 870 1, 768 31, 401 
October... --- 54, 434 23, 859 4 122, 910 2, 551 54 
November. -- 237, 766 24, 881 8, 479 106, 116 10, 281 845 
December. - . .- - 6, 916 21, 664 58, 525 7, 672 770 31, 882 
1946 
DE Pe 32, 819 23, 692 5, 061 96, 509 13, 292 76 
February 199, 548 21, 662 3, 461 95, 148 106, 998 856 


























1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employments covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contribu- 
tions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and in- 
terest collected from employers and contributions 
from employees in 4 States, deposited in State 


clearing aecounts. Data reported by State agencies, 
corrected to Apr. 11, 1946. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. ‘ 

5 Represents July contributions of $24.4 million 
from employees, and contribution for fiscal year 
1945-46 of $246.4 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $1.2 million from the District of Colum- 
bia for certain District government employees. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, un- 
less otherwise noted. 
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contributions increased, the increase 
was far less than the increase in tax- 
able wages in employments covered 
by State unemployment insurance 
laws. The average rate of contribu- 
tions declined at the same time that 
wages were rising. The operation of 
experience rating as well as the adop- 
tion of experience-rating provisions 
by an increasing number of States led 
to a decline in the average tax rate. 
Other changes were made in the tax 
provisions during the period, prin- 
cipally the inclusion of war-risk taxes, 
the exemption of wages in excess of 
$3,000 from the tax base, and the 
gradual dropping of employee con- 
tributions by some States which had 
such contributions. Over the period 
the net effect on the contributions 
is reflected in the average effective 
rate of employer contributions, which 
dropped from 2.7 percent in 1939 to 
approximately 2.0 percent in 1944 and 
about 1.8 percent in 1945. 

Except for the initial years of the 
period, the index of Federal unem- 
ployment taxes changed in much the 
same way as that of Federal insur- 
ance contributions. Changes for the 
initial years reflect the exemption by 
statutory amendment of wages in ex- 
cess of $3,000 and contributions from 
employers subject only to the Federal 
unemployment tax but excluded from 
State unemployment insurance con- 
tributions. 

In contrast to social security contri- 
butions, aggregate disbursements for 
social security and related programs 
tend to move inversely rather than 
directly with income payments and 
other similar economic series. Dis- 
bursements for some types of pro- 
grams—particularly old age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance—are, 
however, far less sensitive to economic 
change than unemployment benefits 
and general assistance payments. Re- 
tirement, disability, and survivors 
benefits continued to increase during 
the war despite the high level of em- 
ployment and gross national output, 
although the increase was less rapid 
than it would have been under less 
favorable economic circumstances. In 
general, the need for these protections 
is present in good times or bad, and 
the secular upward trend resulting 
from the aging of the population and 
the maturing of the programs out- 
weighs the more temporary effect of 


Table 7.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under programs administered by 
the Social Security Board, by specified period, 1944-46 


{In thousands] 








Fiscal year 1944-45 Fiscal year 1945-46 

















Item 
Expendi- | ’ Expendi- 
——o tures through| Appropria. | ltures through 
- February 4 none | February 4 
II hiicietk inane cg ttitsaiediip telah Giese enema $709, , 659 $463, 669 ] $814, 008 | $57 0, 794 
Administrative expenses. -_-..............-------- 25, 611. 19, { 932 | “a 24, 964 ; 23, 92 y 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security | 
Boar . 25, 446 14, 988 24, 819 17, 884 
mnt of Commerce, Bureau of the | 
Census LA EEE 165 75 | 145 69 
Department of the insmennnsna ae ee (8) 4, 869 | (8) } 5, 974 
ase 444, 214 293, 676 | 488, 042 346, 557 
Old-age assistance Se Rn eS | 223, 393 { 259, 155 
Aid to dependent children______- STR ET | 409, 800 | 36, 77 431, 000 |; 41, 375 
Aid to the blind_. i - 6, 891 | 7, 305 
Unemployment compensation administration. 7 34,414 26, 615 57, 042 38, 723 
Benefit payments, pentane and survivors insur- | 
ee eee mitsniésiabbvisbobans 8 239, 834 150, 061 | * 301, 000 200, 309 
| 











1 Excludes war emergency programs. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. Includes for 1945-46 addi- 
tional appropriations provided in First Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1946, approved Dec. 28, 1945. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of 
appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and some miscellaneous items; excludes 
other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
from Federal Security Agency appropriations. In- 
cludes amounts expended by the Board in adminis- 
tering old-age and survivors insurance, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to 
general fund of Treasury. 

‘ Represents amounts expended by Treasury in 


fluctuations in employment condi- 
tions. 

Payments for aid to the needy blind 
and needy aged also continued to rise 
through the war period; payments for 
aid to dependent children increased in 
1940 and 1941, and only in 1942 did 
these payments begin to reflect the 
improvement in employment condi- 
tions. The rise in these public assist- 
ance payments reflects the higher 
average payments, not the increase in 
number of recipients; the total num- 
ber of assistance recipients began to 
decline in the latter part of 1942 and 
continued to decline until the second 
half of 1945. The relatively small de- 
cline in number of assistance recipi- 
ents during the war emphasizes the 
persistent need of a portion of our 
population, even in good times, for 
financial assistance. 

The course of general assistance 
payments and unemployment insur- 
ance benefits emphasizes the close re- 
lationship between these payments 
and unemployment. General assist- 
ance expenditures declined sharply 
throughout the war; after VJ-day the 


administering title II of the Social Security Act and 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reim- 
bursed from old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated frem appro- 
priations for other purposes. 

7 Includes $4,417,892 transferred from War Man- 


power Commission as reimbursement for expendi- 
tures for employment office facilities and services. 

8 Represents actual payments during 1944-45 from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 


® Represents estimated expenditures as shown in 
1945-46 budget. 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury (expenditures). 


amount began to rise, and by the end 
of 1945 expenditures were 13 percent 
above the level of the preceding De- 
cember. The decline in number of 
general assistance cases in the early 
years of the war was responsible for 
the corresponding decline in aggre- 
gate direct relief expenditures, and 
when the number of cases began to 
rise slowly toward the end of 1944, the 
total expended for direct relief also 
rose. 

The fluctuations in total unemploy- 
ment insurance payments were even 
more pronounced. The monthly 
amount of disbursements dropped 77 
percent between 1940 and the first 
half of 1945. The amount rose to 
more than five times the early 1945 
level in the month immediately after 
VJ-day; in December 1945, State un- 
employment insurance payments were 
$107 million as compared with $5 mil- 
lion in December 1944. Railroad un- 
employment benefits rose from $70,000 
to $777,000, and servicemen’s read- 
justment allowances from $2 million 
to $42 million in the same period. 

The movement of State unemploy- 
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Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-46 


[In thousands] 






























































































| Net total | 1 State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
of U.S | Unex- 
ean Total - Govemn: poneed 
erio | sets at enc valance | | | 
: ant - Balance | | | Balance 
of period i mans = at end of = Interest | Withdraw-| : | Interest Benefit 
securities : Deposits : at end of | Deposits | ; ; ; | at end of 
conmied * period ies credited als ? period P credited | payments period 23 
Cumulative, January | 
—o 1946... $7, 518, 918 | $7, 458, 184 | $60, 735 | $9, 294, 348 | $532, 952 | $3,016,839 | $6, 810, 616 $562, 363 $40, 487 | $48, 662 | $708, 302 
iscal year: | | 
Ty, 2 | 5,878,778 | 1,503,000 8,778 1, 349, 307 88, 526 60, 000 | 5, 380, 403 109, 375 8, 001 | 591 498, 375 
P nt age -" fy Tt RE 7, 315, 258 1, 437, 173 8, 084 1, 256, 003 113, 140 70, 492 6, 679, 108 118, 794 10, 502 785 | 636, 150 
months ended: 
February 1944__.....-- | 5,435, 081 1, 060, 000 | 8, 081 990, 339 41, 101 35, 302 | 4, 998, 707 51, 446 3, 722 386 436, 373 
February 1945__.......| 6, 880, 453 1, 003, 000 7, 453 914, 364 53, 257 40, 809 6, 307, 238 61, 141 4, 922 423 | 573, 214 
February 1946__-_.---- | 7,518, 918 151,010 60, 735 754, 003 65, 469 688,066 | 6,810, 616 59, 891 6, 439 4, 043 | 708, 302 
1945 
i] 
ee .-| 6,880, 453 220, 000 7, 453 205 66 T...... HATE. 6,758 | 6, 307, 239 See | 92 | 573, 214 
ee _ ETS 6, 914, 989 38, 000 | 3, 989 11, 346 | 2, 702 | 7, 970 6, 313, 317 28, 324 | 250 | 116 | 601, 672 
See 56, 109 25, 000 20, 109 46,955 |......... al 6,137 | 6,354, 135 324 i ale nesalsiugiod 85 601, 974 
| eee 5¢ 283, 000 7, 959 og 7, 280 | 6,622, 933 4 4 Sees 65 604, 026 
ae . 88, 173 | 8, 084 7, 261 | 57, 180 8,296 | 6,679, 109 | 26, 888 | 5, 330 96 636, 148 
es 7, 372, 826 | 35, 000 | 30, 653 te, | eee 14,932 | 6,726, 955 , ) eee 41 645, 870 
SS ee 7, 610, 393 251, 000 17, 219 DEE tncantesseaun 21, 593 6, 963, 330 co | ae 41 647, 061 
Sepeember............... | 7, 596, 118 | — 20, 000 22, 944 8, 750 3, 494 55, 040 6, 920, 534 28, 261 | 327 | 100 675, 582 
a, eee —90, 000 | 48, 420 42, 316 | 437 107, 224 | 6,856, 064 49 41 216 675, 528 
ee 65, 000 | 58, 804 183, 097 141 108, 283 6, 931, 019 760 13 388 675, 957 
December. ..........- —39, 990 29, 208 8, 803 4, 341 111,228 | 6,832,935 28, 694 412 | 608 704, 455 
| | 
1946 | 
are 7, 497, 917 —50, 000 | 39, 733 32, 898 | 57, 042 | 134,146 | 6, 788, 831 67 | 5, 644 | 1,081 | 709, 086 
_. Se ey ff eae 60, 735 157, 391 15 | 135, 621 6, 810, 616 782 1 1, 567 708, 302 
oo accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration fund 
redeemed. amounting to $47,648,850. 
? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance : 
account amounting to $106,621, 193. ° vitals Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-46 
{In thousands] 
| Receipts | Expenditures | Assets 
| | 
; | A Net total of : : 
Period | Transfers Reimburse- 7 ; Cash with Credit of 
| and appro- Interest Benefit ment for ad- pT po disbursing | fund account ——- 
priations to received 2? | payments? | ministrative urities ac- | Miceratend| at end of period 
trust fund ! expenses 4 CUES of period period 
quired § 
Gumatetive, Jenuery 1937-February 1946__.___- | $7, 904, 816 $560, 596 | $983, 795 $175, 503 $7, 044, 424 $46, 153 $215, 538 $7, 306, 114 
iscal year: 
ke Scioto trainin | 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
ol sieeeentnaneenanreannennetneacnenenes 1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 1, 137, 411 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
8 months ended: 
ois a icchna an dabenbecen | 938, 095 2, 795 117, 192 20, 331 631, 036 31, 114 172, 679 5, 071, 663 
February 1945.......____- pease ieee taas 930, 917 11, 186 | 150, 061 17, 533 544, 964 32, 936 234, 129 6, 220, 899 
February 1946___.___ Rickaataannnes 883, 519 32, 083 200, 309 22, 560 498, 143 46, 153 215, 538 7, 306, 114 
1945 | 
February _-_- aaa | | Snes 19, 431 | err 32, 936 234, 129 6, 220, 899 
SN id lena nteacenienincnt dices a -|} 17, 640 7, 673 22, 751 2, 307 200, 000 32, 256 35, 065 6, 221, 155 
inl Pisce ciated noida xin iE comeiaa 2 | RR eet | 21, 820 TY ener tice 33, 427 50, 860 6, 238, 121 
SaaS Rea —.......... | 22) 848 1... 33, 569 341, 115 6, 528, 518 
| RE ae 4, 591 104, 995 22, 354 2, 370 392, 447 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
ree eee 23, 139 ae 35, 938 67, 048 6, 649, 267 
ere 285, 808 |..........- 22, | Ss 38, 021 325, 404 6, 909, 706 
September_________ eceiad | 4,731 9, 242 23, 497 2, 476 273, 000 39, 074 39, 351 6, 897, 706 
a, . } |) a pee eae 25, 365 tf reese 38, 682 | 65, 974 6, 923, 938 
November____.__.___- B : alee 237, 766 99 | 24, 082 2, 838 —15, 000 42, 582 | 288, 020 7, 134, 883 
December-.__......_- 6, 916 7, 371 | 25, 678 2, 838 250, 490 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 
1946 | | | 
© ) | 
ae ae ee : ‘ —— 32, 819 15, 371 | 27, 953 3, 309 | —10, 347 44, 884 48, 275 7, 137, 583 
Se PTET? | WE Chesca nce 7, 707 3, 309 |------------=- 46, 153 215, 538 7, 306, 114 











! Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under ‘ Figure for fiscal year 1944-45 includes bookkeeping adjustments for expendi- 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. tures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44; annual figures in table do not, 


2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments therefore, reflect actual outlays. ao 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 5 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 


3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. redeemed, 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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ment insurance benefits, continued 
claims for such benefits, and unem- 
ployment in relation to changes in 
economic activity are shown by the 
following indexes based on 1939 as 
100: 























Unem- U 
ployment worse 
Year and as percent | Continued ployment 
quarter of total claims oy 
employ- poe _ 
ment ! nefits 
$e 100 100 100 
ee 87 118 121 
 —- SRE: 55 75 80 
 Seraegee 25 | 60 80 
=e 11 14 19 
SESE & 10 15 
_ eee 11 54 104 
1945 
Ist quarter... i) 12 20 
2d quarter___ 7 14 21 
3d quarter___. 12 52 77 
4th quarter__ 18 | 140 300 
| 








1 Based on Departmentfof Commerce data.} 


Unemployment measured as a per- 
cent of total employment in the 
United States correlates closely with 
the level of gross national product and 
industrial production. Continued 


claims for unemployment benefits un- 
der State laws also are closely corre- 
lated with these economic indexes, 
decreasing when the volume of in- 
dustrial production rises and increas- 
ing when production declines. Be- 
cause of the change in benefit pro- 
visions over the years, the relation- 
ship between total benefit disburse- 
ments and gross national product or 
industrial production is less marked, 
though the aggregate amounts 
strongly evidence the effect of changes 
in economic conditions. 

Social security and related pay- 
ments become a part of income pay- 
ments and help to maintain the level 
of income, particularly when wages 
and salaries decline. The rise in un- 
employment insurance benefits after 
VJ-day offset, in part, the loss of in- 
come due to curtailment of muni- 
tions production. The smaller de- 
cline in income payments than in 
gross national output in the latter 
part of 1945 and the first months of 
1946 was partly the result of the rise in 
these payments. 





Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security’ 


Social Security Board 


Bureau OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Principles Underlying the Volun- 
tary-Leaving Disqualification. 
Washington: The Bureau, 1946. 
41 pp. Processed. (Attachment to 
Unemployment Compensation Pro- 
gram Letter No. 107.) 

A discussion of basic principles and 
their application to typical situations. 
Free distribution: apply to the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Social Secu- 
rity Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


BurREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Suitable Work—Recommended Pol- 
icies on Refusal of Work During Re- 
conversion. Washington: The Bu- 
reau, 1946. 7 pp. Processed. : (At- 
tachment to UCPL No. 113.) 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed to 
publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Board or the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Federal publications for 
which prices are listed should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


“Recommendations as to the deter- 
mination of the claimant’s customary 
work, the allowance of a reasonable 
period of adjustment, and the circum- 
stances under which work outside of 
the claimant’s customary occupation 
may become suitable ...” Free 
distribution: apply to the Bureau of 
Employment Security, as above. 


BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Unemployment Insurance and the 
Retraining of Unemployed Workers. 
Washington: The Bureau, 1946. 16 
pp. Processed. (Attachment to 
UCPL No. 109.) 

Reviews the legal provisions and 
policies regarding unemployment 
benefits for persons attending a voca- 
tional training course. Free distribu- 
tion: apply to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, as above. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Pre- 
liminary Tables on Incomes and 
Living Arrangements of Recipients 
of Old-Age Assistance in 21 States, 
1944. Washington: The Bureau, 
1945. 40 pp. Processed. (Public 
Assistance Report No. 9.) 


Data on the social characteristics, 
income, assistance payments, and ac- 
tual requirements of OAA recipients. 
Limited supply available for free dis- 
tribution: apply to the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance, Social Security Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


AHEARN, DANIEL J., JR. The Wages of 
Farm and Factory Laborers 1914 
1944. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 245 pp. (Col- 
umbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics, and Public Law, 
No.:518.) $3. 

AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
Services. Third Report of the Di- 
rector-General of Social Services, 
Year Ended 30th June, 1944. Can- 
berra: L. F. Johnston, 1945. 15 pp. 
9d. 

Statistics, with brief descriptive 
material, on the pension and social 
insurance programs. 


The Book of the States, 1945-1946. 
Chicago: The Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 1945. Volume 6. 724 pp. 
$5. 

“An authoritative source of in- 
formation on matters of State gov- 
ernment” which covers interstate and 
Federal-State relations, legislation, 
administration, taxation and finance, 
major State services, including health 
and welfare, and a directory of the 
States and Territories. 

CANADA. BuREAU OF SraTIsTics. The 
Canada Year Book 1945. Ottawa: 
Edmond Cloutier, 1945. 1200 pp. 
$2. 

Includes statistics and descriptive 
material on welfare and health 
programs for the Dominion and the 
Provinces. 


“Contributions and Other Items Dealt 
With in A. S. 353.” National Insur- 
ance Gazette, London, Vol. 35, Jan. 
10, 1946, pp. 22-23. 6d. 

The text of the circular setting 
forth, for the approved societies, the 
increased contribution rates and the 
revised regulations with respect to the 
status of ex-service personnel in the 
health insurance program. 


“Creation of a Ministry of Social Se- 
curity in Panama.” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 52, p. 
544. 50 cents. 

A Ministry of Labor, Social Security 
and Public Health was set up by Act 
No. 6 of July 6, 1945. The Social In- 
surance fund retains its autonomous 
character but is attached to the new 
Ministry for purposes of inspection, 
supervision, and coordination. 
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“Decreto Que Implanta a Partir del 1 ° 
de Agosto Proximo, Los Seguros 
Obligatorios Establecidos por la Ley 
del Seguro Social, en Monterrey, 
N. L.” Trabajo y Previsién Social, 
Mexico, D. F., Vol. 25, Aug. 1945, pp. 
81-83. 

The text of the decree, and the ac- 
companying statement by President 
Camacho, which provided for the in- 
troduction of social insurance pro- 
grams in the municipality of Monter- 
rey on August 1, with payments and 
services to start November 1, 1945. 


Dsanc, T.K. “Social Policy in China.” 
International Labour Review, Mont- 
real, Vol. 52, Nov. 1945, pp. 465-478. 
50 cents. 

Outlines the policy statement deal- 
ing with population, regulation of 
conditions of labor, agrarian reform, 
and social security adopted by the 
National People’s Party in May 1945. 
The appendix summarizes wartime 
labor and welfare legislation. 
DOMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE ON 

RECONSTRUCTION. Reference Books. 

Ottawa: The Conference, 1945. 

12 parts. 

A series giving factual, descriptive 
material concerning the activities of 
the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments. Among the titles are Health, 
Welfare and Labour, Dominion Sub- 
sidies to Provinces, and the Proposals 
of the Government of Canada. 
EPSTEIN, LENORE A., and RITTER, ANN 

S. “City-Family Composition in 

Relation to Income, 1941 and 1944.” 

Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 

ton, Vol. 62, Feb. 1946, pp. 175-180. 

30 cents. 

Family Spending and Saving in War- 
time. Prepared by Alice C. Hansen, 
Jerome Cornfield, and Lenore A. 
Epstein. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1945. 218 pp. (U.S. Bu- 
reau:of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 
No. 822.) 35 cents. 

Statistics on incomes, expenditures, 
and savings during 1941 and the first 
quarter of 1942. 

“Federal Grants-in-Aid: Equal 
Matching or Variable.” American 
Economic Security (Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A.), Wash- 
ington, Vol. 3, Jan. 1946, pp. 18-21. 
$1 a year. 

Holds that the variable-grant prin- 
ciple would tend to freeze people in 
low income areas instead of encourag- 
ing them to migrate to more produc- 
tive regions. 

FInER, HERMAN. Road to Reaction. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1945. 228 pp. $2. 

An answer to Friedrich A. Hayek’s 
Road to Serfdom in which the au- 


thor discusses the relationship be- 
tween government planning and in- 
dividual freedom and holds that “the 
freedom of our time cannot possibly 
be an entire freedom from govern- 
ment, it can only be a freedom within 
government.” 

FINER, HERMAN. The United Nations 


Economic and Social Council. Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 
1946. 121 pp. 50 cents. 


Considers the place and function of 
the Council in relation to the general 
purposes and function of the United 
Nations and to other international or- 
ganizations. 

FISHER, ALLAN G. B. Economic Prog- 
ress and Social Security. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1945. 362 pp. 
$5. 

An inquiry into the problem of 
maintaining individual economic se- 
curity, which the author sees as the 
desire for a steady wage and a rising 
standard of living, without resisting 
the redistribution of labor and capital 
made necessary by increased produc- 
tive efficiency and an expanding econ- 
omy. The chapter, A Programme for 
Structural Economic Adjustment, 
considers the effect of a social insur- 
ance program, family allowances, and 
similar measures in relieving the dis- 
tress caused by economic dislocations. 
“Government’s National Insurance 

Bill.” National Insurance Gazette, 

London, Vol. 25, Jan. 31, 1946, pp. 

53-54 ff. 6d. 

Summary of the new White Paper 
on social insurance. 

GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF NATIONAL 
InsuRANCE. National Insurance Bill, 
1946: Summary of Main Provisions 
of the National Insurance Scheme. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1946. 11 pp. (Cmd. 6729.) 2d. 
The bill, presented to Parliament on 

January 24, 1946, “provides for a uni- 

fied and comprehensive scheme of 

National Insurance, which will even- 

tually cover practically everyone in 

Great Britain” and which includes 

sickness and unemployment benefits, 

retirement pensions, benefits for wid- 
ows and orphans, maternity grants, 
and death grants. In general the 
measure follows the lines of the White 

Paper proposals of the Coalition Gov- 

ernment in 1944—the chief difference 

being the slightly higher rates of ben- 
efits and contributions set by the 

Labor Government. 

GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF NATIONAL 
InsuraNnceE. National Insurance Bill, 
1946: Report by the Government 
Actuary on the Financial Provisions 


of the Bill. London: H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1946. 32 pp. (Cmd. 
6730.) 6d. 


This report includes actuarial esti- 
mates of the necessary contributions 
from beneficiaries, employers, and the 
Government, and estimates of total 
expenditures and income under the 
fund in future years. The appendix 
contains notes and tables on the ac- 
tuarial basis for computing the esti- 
mates. 

“The Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security: Second Session of 
the Permanent Committee.” Inter- 
national Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 52, Nov. 1945, pp. 479-493. 50 
cents. 

Proceedings of the session held in 
Mexico City in July 1945. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Social 

Security for Seafarers. Montreal: 

The Office, 1945. 264 pp. (Studies 

and Reports, Series M (Social In- 

surance) No. 19.) $1.50. 

The body of the report consists of 
monographs describing social security 
provisions for seafarers in Australia, 
Belgium, Chile, France, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, with a sum- 
mary Comparison of selected national 
systems. Included is a statement of 
general principles for, and a model 
charter of, a seafarers’ social security 
program. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Social 
Security for Seafarers. Montreal: 
The Office, 1946. 55 pp. (Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, Twenty- 
Eighth Session, 1946. Report I.) 
30 cents. 

Contains the proposals of the ILO, 
the reports and texts adopted by the 
Maritime Preparatory Conference 
meeting in Copenhagen in 1945, and 
the texts as revised by the ILO for 
submission to the 28th session of the 
Conference. 

LEAGUE OF Nations. Report on the 
Work of the League, 1943-1944. 
Geneva: The League, 1945. 100 pp. 
(United States Agent: International 
Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York.) 50 cents. 

“Minister Outlines the Benefits Pro- 
vided by the Bill.” National Insur- 
ance Gazette, London, Vol. 35, Feb. 
14, 1946, pp. 80-83 ff. 6d. . 
Speeches by the Minister of Na- 

tional Insurance and others during 

the second reading of the National 

Insurance Bill. 

“National Insurance Bill—A Sum- 
mary.” Economist, London, Vol. 
150, Feb. 2, 1946, pp. 165-167. Is. 

NEw YoRK STATE. COMMISSION ON 
MUNICIPAL REVENUES AND REDUC- 
TIONS OF REAL ESTATE TAXES. Re- 
port ... Albany, 1946. 116 pp. 
The report of the Commission, of 

which Frank C. Moore was chairman, 
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outlines a “comprehensive plan of 
State assistance to local government.” 
Detailed tables show the effect of the 
proposals on each county and town. 
Woopwarpb, ELLEN S. “Soil Security 
and Social Security.” Soil Conser- 
vation, Washington, Vol. 11, Dec. 
1945, pp. 128-133. 
Shows how both soil conservation 
and a social security program are es- 
sential for the welfare of farm people. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


Fatk, I. S., and ConHEen, Witsur J. 
“Social Security for Farm People.” 
Journal of Farm Economics, Me- 
nasha, Wis., Vol. 28, Feb. 1946, pp. 
84-96. $1.25. 

Points out the need of rural groups 
for the protection afforded through 
the social security system and outlines 
the recommendations of the Social 
Security Board for a comprehensive 
program to include agricultural work- 
ers and operators. 

Parsons, KENNETH H. “Social Secu- 
rity for Farm People.” Journal of 
Farm Economics, Menasha, Wis., 
Vol. 28, Feb. 1946, pp. 97-110. $1.25. 
The technical difficulties in extend- 

ing coverage to farm people and cer- 

tain modifications in the present pro- 
gram which would ensure equitable 
treatment. 

SocraL Scrience RESEARCH COUNCIL. 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL ADJUST- 
MENT IN OLD AGE. Social Adjustment 
in Old Age, A Research Planning 
Report. New York: The Council, 
1946. 145,77 pp. Processed. 

An outline, in which 21 specialists 
cooperated, of needed research in the 
economic and social problems of old 
age. . 


Employment Security 


“Federalized Employment Service and 
Unemployment Compensation Fa- 
vored by Labor Law Conference.” 
Labor Information Bulletin (U. S. 
Department of Labor), Washing- 
‘ton, Vol. 13, Jan. 1946, pp. 2 f. 
Discusses the recommendations 

adopted by the Twelfth National Con- 

ference on Labor Legislation. 

“Full Employment in the Transition 
Period.” International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 52, Dec. 1945, 
pp. 589-608. 50 cents. 


The economic and financial poli- 
cies for achieving and maintaining 
full employment which were discussed 
at the twenty-seventh session of the 
International Labor Conference in 


Paris in the fall of 1945. The appen- 
dix contains the text of the resolution 
on full employment adopted by the 
Conference. 

JOHNSON, JAMES W. “United States 

Treasury Net Profit Under Unem- 

ployment Compensation Taxation.” 

imerican Economic Security 

(Chamber of Commerce of the 

U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 3, Jan. 

1946, pp. 4-11. $1 a year. 

Discusses the tax levy which, 
though intended to cover only the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the unem- 
ployment compensation program, has 
resulted in a $600 million “profit.” 


Kateck!, M. “The Maintenance of 
Full Employment After the Transi- 
tion Period: A Comparison of the 
Problem in the United States and 
the United Kingdom.” Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 52, Nov. 1945, pp. 449-464. 50 
cents. 


New YorK STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. DIVISION OF PLACEMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. The 
Unemployment Insurance Tar 
Credit Plan in New York State. 
Albany: The Division, 1945. 40 pp. 
Processed. 

A preliminary report. 


NEw YorK STATE. LEGISLATURE. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL AND 
LABOR CONDITIONS. Report... on 
Industrial and Labor Conditions. 
Albany: Williams Press, 1945. 110 
pp. (Legislative Document (1945) 
No. 39.) 

The chapter, Unemployment and 
Health Insurance, reviews the Com- 
mittee’s proposals concerning ad- 
ministrative changes, benefits, and 
experience rating in unemployment 
insurance. 

“Planning and Paying for Full Em- 
ployment.” International Postwar 
Problems, New York, Vol. 3, Jan. 
1946, entire issue. $1. 

Concludes the papers given at the 
conference called by the American 
Labor Conference on International 
Affairs: Wage Policy and Full Em- 
ployment, by Alfred Braunthal; Full 
Employment and Foreign Trade, by 
Broadus Mitchell; An Integrated Full 
Employment Policy, by Abba P. Ler- 
ner. For other papers see the Octo- 
ber 1945 issue. 


Ricarpo, Rita. “Annual Wage Guar- 
antee Plans.” American Economic 
Review, Menasha, Wisc., Vol. 35, 
Dec. 1945, pp. 870-890. $1.25. 
Seeks to evaluate the extent to 

which adoption of a guaranteed an- 

nual wage by a single firm, by an in- 
dustry, or by all industry tends to 


maintain stability of employment and 
purchasing power. 


ROHRBACK, CHARLES H. “Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Department 
Has Plan for Computing Waiters’ 
Tips.” Monthly Bulletin (Connec- 
ticut Division of Employment Secu- 
rity), Hartford, Vol. 11, Jan. 1945, 
pp. 3 f. 


SMITH, BrapFrorp B. “Why We Can’t 
Buy Full Employment.” New York: 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1946. 30 pp. (Supple- 
ment to American Affairs, Vol. 8, 
Jan. 1946.) 25 cents. 

Maintains that we cannot spend 
our way into full employment but 
must correct the causes of unemploy- 
ment, which include “super-flexibil- 
ity in the money supply, rigid inflex- 
ibility in wage cost, and incentive- 
destroying taxes.” 


“Den Statsunderstédda Arbets16- 
shetsf6rsaékringen 1935-1944.” So- 
ciala Meddelanden, Stockholm, 
Sweden, 1945, Nr. 11, pp. 929-961. 
A 10-year survey of unemployment 

insurance in Sweden which includes a 

discussion of the more important 

amendments to the Insurance Act and 
gives statistics on funds and benefits. 


“Unemployment Compensation.” Yale 
Law Journal, New Haven, Vol. 55, 
Dec. 1945, entire issue. $1.25. 

An integrated series of articles 
discussing the development of unem- 
ployment insurance, evaluating the 
program as now administered, and 
presenting to the legal profession a 
survey of certain provisions of the 
various State statutes governing taxa- 
tion and eligibility for benefits as they 
have been interpreted by the 
courts. Eveline M. Burns contributes 
Unemployment Compensation and 
Socio-Economic Objectives; the De- 
velopment of Unemployment Com- 
pensation is outlined by Edwin E. 
Witte; Ewan Clague analyzes the Eco- 
nomics of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion; Benjamin S. Asia presents 
Employment Relation: Common-Law 
Concept and Legislative Definition; 
Eligibility and Disqualification for 
Benefits are discussed by Gladys Har- 
rison, Arthur M. Freeman, Arthur M. 
Menard, Katherine Kempfer, Leonard 
Lesser, and Earle V. Simrell; Harry 
Silverstone reviews the Administra- 
tion of Unemployment Compensation; 
Almon R. Arnold and Emerson P. 
Schmidt consider experience rating; 
and Katherine Pollack Ellickson com- 
ments on Labor’s Demand for Real 
Employment Security. 


U. S. BoarD OF GOVERNORS OF THE F'ED- 
ERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. Public Fi- 
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nance and Full Employment. 
Washington: The Board, 1945. 157 
pp. (Postwar Economic Studies No. 
3, December 1945.) 25 cents. 


WERNETTE, JOHN PHILIP. Financing 
Full Employment. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1945. 126 pp. $2. 

Proposes the creation of a Federal 
Stabilization Board which would con- 
trol the country’s supply of money 
and “create new money whenever 
necessary to absorb cyclical unem- 
ployment; ‘reduce the quantity of 
money or employ other restrictive 
controls when full employment pre- 
vails, and when spending is increasing 
unduly and prices are rising.” 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BisHoP, MARGARET KincarIp. “County 
Participation in a Public Assistance 
Program: II, Visitors’ Problems.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 4, 
Feb. 1946, pp. 40-43. 50 cents. 
Discussion of situations often en- 

countered by staff visitors and the im- 

portance of the visitor as an inter- 

preter of the program to recipient and 
community. 

CLAXTON, BROOKE. Family Allowances 
in Canada ... Washington: Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council, 
1946. 13 pp. Processed. 

An address by the Canadian Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare 
at a recent meeting of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 
“Fattigvarden 4r 1944.” Sociala 

Meddelanden (Official Journal of 

the Royal Social Board), Stock- 

holm, Sweden, 1945, No. 12, pp. 

1055-1064. 

A statistical review of public as- 
sistance in Sweden in 1944. 


MASSACHUSETTS. SPECIAL COMMISSION 
ON Otp AGE AssISTANCE. Report 
. . . Boston: Wright & Potter 
Printing Co., 1945. 65 pp. (House 
No. 1650.) 

The Commission, following its in- 
vestigation of the administration and 
organization of old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind, recommended, 
among other things, that the program 
for the blind continue to be adminis- 
tered by the Department of Educa- 
tion, that citizenship and settlement 
requirements be eliminated as condi- 
tions of eligibility for old-age assist- 
ance, and that legal requirements that 
children contribute to the support of 
parents be abolished. 

“Medical Assistance Programs in the 
States.” State Government, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 19, Feb. 1946, pp. 51-61. 
35 cents. 


A summary of the medical welfare 
program in Kansas, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. 


NEw YorK STATE. LEGISLATURE. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COOPERA- 
TION. SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
WELFARE AND ReE.IEF. Integration 
of Public Welfare Services in the 
State of New York. The Revised 
Plan .. Albany: 1946. 38 pp. 
A revision of the proposals, first 

issued in July 1945, which aim at the 
reorganization and integration of 
local administration, provision of a 
single office where the needy may ap- 
ply for all types of aid, creation of 
uniform standards of assistance 
within a county, abolition of settle- 
ment requirements, and the stabiliza- 
tion of financial contributions for 
welfare activities by the localities. 


Potter, ELLEN C. “State Responsi- 
bility for the Care of the Chroni- 
cally Ill.” State Government, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 19, Feb. 1946, pp. 39-42 f. 
35 cents. 

Shows how the increasing incidence 
of chronic illness and the lack of fa- 
cilities for treatment are creating a 
responsibility that should be met by 
the State government. Urges better 
coordination between government and 
private agencies in planning for this 
group. 

“Should the Social Security Act be 
Amended to Allow the Payment of 
Public Assistance to Inmates of 
Public Institutions?” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 4, Feb. 1946, pp. 
26-31. 50 cents. 

A symposium by State and local 
welfare administrators. 


U. S. CHILDREN’s BurEAv. Services for 
Unmarried Mothers and Their Chil- 
dren. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1945. 18 pp. 10 cents. 
A joint statement prepared by the 

Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of 

Public Assistance, and the American 

Red Cross “to encourage further co- 

ordinated planning by States and lo- 

cal communities for fullest use of all 
services and facilities and to stimulate 
provision of needed resources.” 


U. S. CuILpREN’s Bureau. Ten Years 
of Services for Children Under the 
Social Security Program, August 
1935-August 1945. Washington: 
The Bureau, 1945. 3 parts. Proc- 
essed. 

Three fact sheets showing what has 
been accomplished in the fields of 
maternal and child welfare, services 
for crippled children, and child wel- 
fare services. Available on request to 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


UrRBEN, W. J. “Modern Needs of 
County Homes, Asylums Are Out- 
lined.” Public Welfare (Wiscon- 
sin Department of Public Welfare), 
Madison, Vol. 2, Jan. 1946, pp. 24-28. 
Urges the construction of more 

homes to take care of the aged and 

chronically ill and outlines a modern 
county asylum program. 

VIRGINIA. COMMISSION To Stupy Hos- 
PITALIZATION OF THE INDIGENT. Hos- 
pitalization of the Indigent. Rich- 
mond: Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Division of Purchase and Printing, 
1945. 34pp. (S. Doc. No.9.) 

An “investigation of the extent of 
need for medical aid to the indigent; 
how this need is presently being met 
by public and private agencies; and 
the method by which this kind of 
greatly needed medical service can be 
provided in equal measure to all those 
in need...” 

Woop, B. G. “Function of County 
Home in Care of Public Depend- 
ents.” Public Welfare (Wisconsin 
Department of Public Welfare), 
Madison, Vol. 2, Jan. 1946, pp. 7~11. 
Shows that the county homes in 

Wisconsin provide a much needed 

source of care for people not eligible 

for other types of public assistance. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION. Com- 
MITTEE ON DENTAL ECONOMICS. Dis- 
tribution of Dentists in the United 
States. Chicago: The Association, 
1946. 84 pp. 

Statistics for States and counties 
giving population, number of dentists, 
ratios of dentists to population, and 
family income. 


“The American Medical Association 


Health Program and Prepayment 
Sickness Insurance Plans.” Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Asso- 

ciation, Chicago, Vol. 130, Feb. 23, 

1946, pp. 494-496. 25 cents. 

The proposals of the AMA for ex- 
panding prepayment medical care 
plans in cooperation with State and 
local medical societies. 

Baver, Louis H. “The Point of View 
of Organized Medicine Toward the 
Distribution of Medical Care.” New 
England Journal of Medicine, Bos- 
ton, Vol. 234, Feb. 14, 1946, pp. 225- 
230. 25 cents. 

Why the AMA is opposed to com- 
pulsory health insurance. 

Butter, ALLAN M. “Minority Views 
on Improving Medical Care.” New 
England Journal of Medicine, Bos- 
ton, Vol. 234, Feb. 21, 1946, pp. 260- 
269. 25 cents. 

An evaluation of trends in methods 
of providing medical care and of the 
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attitude of medical groups toward 

these trends. Favors health insur- 

ance and the wider use of group prac- 
tice. 

GOLDMANN, Franz. “Foreign Pro- 
grams of Medical Care and Their 
Lessons.” New England Journal of 
Medicine, Boston, Vol. 234, Jan. 31, 
1946, pp. 155-160. 25 cents. 

Health and Social Welfare, 1945-46. 
Advisory Editor, Lord Horder. 
London: Todd Publishing Co., Ltd., 
1945. 519 pp. $5. 

The second edition of this annual 
volume provides a comprehensive sur- 
vey of current programs and develop- 
ments. 
HIRSCHFELD, GERHARD, and SrTrow, 

Cart W. “Comparative Health 

Factors Among the States.” Amer- 

ican Sociological Review, Menasha, 

Wis., Vol. 11, Feb. 1946, pp. 42-52. 

$1. 

An analysis, with tables, of mortal- 
ity rates, draft rejections, sanitation, 
medical facilities, health insurance, 
and economic-cultural resources for 
the various States and the entire 
country. 


LUGINBUHL, “Health Se- 


MARTHA. 


curity Begins at the Local Level.” 

State Government, Chicago, Vol. 19, 

Feb. 1946, pp. 34-38. 35 cents. 

Outlines current and future needs 
in local public health services. 


McKittricu, Letanp S. “Medical 
Practice and Its Future.” New 
England Journal of Medicine, Vol. 
234, Feb. 7, 1946, pp. 188-194. 25 
cents. 

Reviews the development of various 
types of medical practice. 


“National Health Program of the 
American Medical Association.” 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 130, 
Mar. 9, 1946, p. 641. 25 cents. 

The revised statement of principles 
which was adopted by the Board of 
Trustees and the Council on Medical 
Service of the AMA on February 14, 
1946. 

PaRRAN, THomas. “Distribution of 
Public Health Responsibilities 
Among State Agencies.” State Gov- 
ernment, Chicago, Vol. 19, Feb. 1945, 
pp. 30-33 f. 35 cents. 

A survey of the number and kind of 
State agencies engaged in public 
health services. 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. A 
Complete Maternity Service. Lon- 
don: PEP, 1946. 3lpp. (Planning 
No. 244.) 25 cents. 

Outlines existing infant and ma- 
ternity services in Great Britain and 


points out what is lacking for a com- 

plete program. 

“The President’s Health Program and 
the New Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill.” Journal of the American 
Dental Association, Chicago, Vol. 33, 
Mar. 1, 1946, pp. 364-366. 50 cents. 
An editorial explaining the Ameri- 

can Dental Association’s opposition to 

the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill (S. 

1606) and outlining its own principles 

for improved dental health. 

Rocers, Epwarp S. “Practical Con- 
siderations in the Planning and 
Conduct of a National Medical-Care 
Program.” New England Journal 
of Medicine, Boston, Vol. 234, Feb. 
28, 1946, pp. 296-303. 25 cents. 
Aims and methods of implementa- 

tion. 

U. S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. National 
Health Act of 1945. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 113 
pp. (Senate Committee Print No. 
2.) 

A collection of statements, favorable 
and unfavorable, by medical associa- 
tions and groups on health insurance 
and the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
U. S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 

ON EDUCATION AND LaBor. National 

Health Act of 1945, and Hospital 

Survey and Construction Bill. 

Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 

1946. 206 pp. (79th Cong., 2d sess., 

Senate Committee Print No. 3.) 

A collection of documents on hos- 
pital construction and maintenance 
and its relation to hospitalization in- 
surance. Includes statements by A. J. 
Altmeyer, I. S. Falk, E. A. Van 
Steenwyk, Thomas Parran, C. Rufus 
Rorem, and Senators James E. Mur- 
ray, Lister Hill, and Robert F. Wagner. 
U. S. ConGREsS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 

ON EDUCATION AND Lasor. National 

Health Act of 1945. Need for Med- 

ical Care Insurance: A Memoran- 

dum Prepared by Bureau of 

Research and Statistics, Social Se- 

curity Board. Washington: U. S. 

Govt. Print. Off., 1946. 36 pp. (79th 

Cong., 2d sess., Senate Committee 

Print No. 4.) 

This document, first issued in 1944 
by the Social Security Board as Re- 
search and Statistics Bureau Memo- 
randum No. 57, enumerates the bar- 
riers to adequate medical service, and 
discusses the measurement of need 
for such services, gaps between need 
and services received, and the maldis- 
tribution of medical resources. The 
final section on ways of spreading the 
costs discusses the scope and limita- 
tions of voluntary sickness insurance 


and presents the arguments for a 
compulsory national health insurance 
program. 

U. S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND Lasor. Sus- 
COMMITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTH 
AND EpucaTion. The Experimental 
Health Program of the United States 
Department of Agriculture... 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1946. 166pp. (Subcommittee 
Monograph No. 1.) 

An analysis and evaluation of the 
tax-assisted voluntary health associa- 
tion program administered by the 
Farm Security Administration. The 
general review is followed by a de- 
tailed analysis of examples of the 
three methods of paying physicians— 
fee for service, capitation, salary. 
The report draws conclusions on the 
adequacies of the program and its im- 
plications in planning for a national 
health program. 


U. S. OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION. Annual Report... for 
the Fiscal Year 1945. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 27 pp. 
10 cents. 


U. S. Puslic HEALTH SERVICE. Annual 
Report ... for the Fiscal Year 
1945. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1945. 156 pp. 30 cents. 


VIRGINIA. ADVISORY LEGISLATIVE CoUN- 
cit. Medical Facilities Available in 
Rural Areas of the State. Rich- 
mond: Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Division of Purchase and Printing, 
1945. 55 pp. (S. Doc. No. 6.) 

A survey and evaluation of the ade- 
quacy of medical facilities and recom- 
mendations for immediate State ac- 
tion. 

VIRGINIA. COMMISSION TO Srupy 
HEALTH, HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CARE 
NEEDS OF VirGINIA. Health, Hos- 
pital Care Needs of Virginia. Rich- 
mond: Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Division of Purchase and Printing, 
1945. 31pp. (S. Doc. No. 7.) 

The Commission’s findings and rec- 
ommendations. 


“Wide Difference of Opinion on 
Health Insurance Marks Report of 
Commission on Medical Care.” The 
Monitor (Associated Industries of 
New York State), Buffalo, Vol. 32, 
Feb. 1946, pp. 1-3 ff. $1 a year. 
The text of the summary and rec- 

ommendations of the majority report 

and of the four minority reports of the 

New York State Commission on Med- 

ical Care. The majority report was 

unwilling to recommend a State 
health insurance program because of 
the great cost. 
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cents; 1940 and 1941, 70 cents each; 1942, 50 cents; 1943, 45 cents; and 1944, 50 cents. 





Publications of the Social Security Board 


Purchase orders for publications with prices listed should be accom- 
panied by remittance in check or money order and addressed to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Requests for other publications listed should 
be addressed to the Social Security Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


Periodicals 

Social Security Bulletin. Monthly. Subscription 
price, $1.50 in United States, Canada, and 
Mexico, $2.25 in all other countries. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

Social Security Yearbook, 1944. (Sixth annual 
supplement to Social Security Bulletin.) 50 
cents. 

Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency; Sec- 
tion V, Social Security Board, 1945. 25 cents. 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund . 
Fifth Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1944. CH. Doc. 266, 79th Cong., 
Ist sess.) 

Unemployment Compensation Interpretation Service— 
The Benefit Series. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Monthly. Subscription price, 
$3.50 a year; single copies, 30 cents. 

Employment Security Activities. Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Monthly. Processed. 

Comparative Statistics of General Assistance Opera- 
tions of Public Agencies in Selected Large Cities. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. 

Reports 

Compilation of the Social Security Laws, Including 
the Social Security Act, as Amended, and Related 
Enactments Through May 1, 1945. 15 cents. 

Some Basic Readings in Social Security. January 
1945. Informational Service. 

Why Social Security? Informational Service. 

Social Security for the Bill Jobnsons. Training 
Division. 


Significant Provisions of State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Laws. October 1945. Informa- 
tional Service. 

Unemployment Compensation—What and Why? 
Informational Service. 10 cents. 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; 1943-44 Cost 
Studies. Office of the Actuary. 

Cost Study for Complete Coverage Program of Old- 
Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance. Office 
of the Actuary. Processed. 

Families Receiving Aid to Dependent Children, 
October 1942. Part I. Race, Size, and Composi- 
tion of Families and Reasons for Dependency. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Common Human Needs; An Interpretation for Staff 
in Public Assistance Agencies. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance. 25 cents. 

Sheltered Care and Home Services for Public Assist- 
ance Recipients. Bureau of Public Assistance. 
25 cents. 

Disability Among Gainfully Occupied Persons; An 
Introduction to Disability Insurance Statistics. 
Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

Survey of Accident and Health Insurance. Bureau 
of Research and Statistics. Processed. 

Need for Medical Care Insurance. Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. 

Prepayment Medical Care Organizations. Bureau 
of Research and Statistics. 25 cents. 

Cash Benefits Under the New Zealand Social Security 
Program. Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
15 cents. 


Pamphlets explaining the social security programs and the rights 
of individuals under these programs are available in limited quan- 
tities from the Board's regional and field offices or from Informa- 
tional Service, Social Security Board, Washington 25, D. C. 











